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AH  for  90  Cents. 

PARK'S  FLORAL  MAGAZINE  is  the  favorite  monthly  among  amateurs. 
As  you  will  observe,  it  teems  with  practical  floral  items  and  appropriate  illustrations, 
answers  questions  and  proposes  exchanges.    If  you  love  flowers  you  will  find  this 
MAGAZINE  just  what  you  want,  and  here  is  an  offer  that  should  secure  your  subscription: 
For  on  cents  sent  me  before  October  1st,  1894,  I  will  send  this  MAGAZINE  one  year  and  25 
choice  winter-blooming  plants  as  a  premium,  as  follows: 
Elegant  Fringed  Chinese  Primrose,  3  fine  plants,  In 
three  different  colors.   These  are  just  in  fine  condition  ior 
winter-blooming,  and  if  given  but  half  a  chance  will  delight 
you  with  lovely  clusters  of  flowers  throughout  winter.  I 
know  of  no  plant  that  surpasses  the  Chinese  Primrose  for 
winter-blooming.   It  is  indispensable  in  every  collection. 
Peristrophe  variegata,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  foli- 
age plants,  each  leaf  having  a  gold  stripe  through  the  ceu- 
^  tre,  and  often  having  yellow  stems.   A  first-classcontinuous 
winter-bloomer;  curious,  delicate,  carmine  flowers,  spotted. 
Begonia  Sanctersonii.  rich  foliage,  constant  scarlet  bloom. 
Begonia  robusta,  much  lite  the  preceding,  but  lighter  in 

foliage.   A  fine  variety. 
Lopesin  rosea,  spider-like  rosy  flowers  in  great  prof usion 

throughout  the  winter.   Sure  to  bloom. 
i*ras*ula  coraZata,  a  eucculent  bearing  large,  long-stemmed 

panicles  of  rosy -white  bloom.   Never  rails  to  bloom. 
Zanzibar  Balsam,  large,  rosy  carmine  flowers  throughout 

winter;  very  showy  andbeautiful.   A  fine  window  plant. 
Coitus,  spotted,  leaves  richly  marked  crimson,  gold  and 

grren;  as  handsome  as  a  fancy  Caladium. 
Citphca  tricolor,  new:  far  surpasses  any  other  Cuphea;  flow- 
ers dazzling  scarlet,  large  and  beautiful:  ceaseless  bloomer. 
Petunia.  Double  Fringed,  immense  fluffy  bloom,  very  full 
and  fragrant.   A  superb  flower.  Fine  winter-bloomer.  pbixged  chixess  pbimboss. 

Fxipatotrium  ripurixim,  a  white  flowered,  never-failing 

winter-bloomer;  blooms  in  large  clusters. 
Selaginella,  an  elegant  moss-like  plant,  always  greatly  ad- 
mired.  Bare,  but  easily  grown. 
Othonna  crass' folia,  a  lovely  basket  plant:  foliage  succu- 
lent, light  green;  flowers  golden  yellow,  very  showy. 
Streptosolen  Jamesonii,  showy  buff  bells  in  clusters; 

winter-blooomer;  easily  grown. 
Saxifraga  sarmeutosa,  variegated-leaved,  showy  white 

flowers  in  panicles;  fine  for  large  pots  or  baskets. 
Vinea  rosea,  evergreen,  everbloorning  plunt;  fine  winter- 
bloomer;  elegant  for  bedding;  handsome  flowers. 
IVater  Hyacinth,  the  finest  of  all  aquatics,  beautiful  as  an 

Orchid;  fine  for  globes;  rich  spikes  of  lavender  bloom. 
Xfesembryanthemitm  speeiosttm.  a  first-class  winter- 
bloomer;  foliage  succulent;  flowers  white,  large  and  showy. 
Xintini  trigynum,  superb,  showy,  golden  flowers.   Can  be 

depended  upon  for  winter-blooming. 
Abutilon  Ulesopotamicwm .  a  sure  winter-bloomer;  flow- 
ers scarlet,  yellow  and  chocolate;  beautiful. 
Rose  Geranium,  prized  for  its  deliciously-scented  foliage. 
A  rt tilery  Plant,  fine  for  pots;  dense,  delicate  mossy  foliage. 
Boston  tamilax,  the  most  elegant  and  graceful  of  window 
vines.   A  superb  trellis  plant.  ( 
Substitutes.— CaDna  flaccida,  Leonotns,  Glechoma,  Helio- 
trope, Begonia  compta,  Begonia  guttata,  Sedum,  Manettia, 
Lantana,  Lobelia,  Ivy,  Carnation,  Bose,  Hoya,  Honeysuckle. 


SAXIFBA.<tA.  sabmextosa. 

These  plants  are  in  tine  condition,  and  will  be  carefully  packed  and  mailed,  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  subscription.  If  any  are  received  in  bad  condition  I  will  replace  them,  the  com- 
plaining subscriber  remittiug  sufficient  with  the  complaint  to  cover  postage  on  plants  to  be  replaced. 
If  you  do  not  wish  the  MAGAZINE  I  will  add  instead  that  roost  beautifuiand  enduring  of  all  hardy 
deciduous  trees,  the  Weeping  Willow,  to  your  collection,  unless  you  may  prefer  some  other  plant, 
which  yon  may  select  from  the  list  on  next  page.  If  you  pet  a  friend  to  send  with  you,  remitting*  l.^O, 
I  will  send  you  an  elegant  Bermuda  Easter  Lily  and  5  Giant  Freesias  in  addition  to  the  above. Plant 
Premium.  Order  now.  You  will  fi:»d  the  plants  first-class  ior  winter-blooming  or  window  decoration, 
and  August  and  September  are  the  months  in  which  to  get  them  and  start  them  in  pots  before  cold 
weather  comes.   Address,  GJKO.  IV,  PA.BR,  Itibonia,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


Renew  this  month  if  your  Subscription  has  expired.   See  grand  offers  for  August 


25  PLANTS,  YOUR  SELECTION,  $1.00. 

PICK  them  out  from  the  following  list.    They  are  strong  and  healthy,  well- 
rooted,  and  will  be  carefully  packed  and  mailed  postpaid  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  If 
more  thanyou  want  get  a  friend  to  club  with  you  aud  divide  the  lot.   This  la  a  closing-out  bargain  eale 
You  may  not  have  such  an  opportunity  again.   Order  atonce.   12  plants  50c. 


eon,  hardy,  very  double. 
Miller's  Yellow,  salmon  centre. 
Louis  Boehmer,  lavender,  fine. 
Other  choice  sorts,  our  selection. 


good  only  for  80  days. 
Abutilon,  Eclipse,  new. 

Qoiden  Bells,  yellow  bloom. 

Golden  Fleece,  yellow,  fine. 

Robert  George,  salmon. 

Santana,  crimson. 

Thompsonii,  blotched  foliage. 

Mesopotamicum,  twining,  .c'let.  Cobteascandens,  a  vine. 

Variegatum,  blotched  fciiage.  Cocoloba  platyclada,  an  odd.flat- 
[Everblooming,    easily   grown         stemmed  decorative  plant, 
plants  for  bedding  in  summer,  or  Coreopsis  lanceolaia,  hardy,  ever- 
window-blooming  in  winter.  blooming  perennialjyellow. 
Acacia  lophantha,  f era-like.         Coronillaglauca,  yellow  flowers. 
Acalypha  macafeana.                  Crape  Myrtle,  pink  flowers,  fine. 
Achillea, the  Pearl, hardv  peren  1,  Crassula  epatuiata,  for  baskets. 
Achyranthua  Lindenii,  red  foli.        Cordata,  fine  winter-bloomer. 
Gibsonii,  crimson,  cordate  fol.    |   Portulacoides,  fleshy  foliage. 


Chrysanthemum frutescens.  Lycopodium  plumosa,  moss-like 

Chrysauthemum,  Miller's  crim-         foliage;  fine  shade  pot  plant. 


Madeira  vine,  well-started  tubers. 
Mandevlllea  suaveolens,  vine. 
Mahernia  odorata,  Honey  Bell. 
Manettia  cordlfolia,  summer- 
blooming  vine,  easily  grown. 
Bicolor,  scarlet  sort. 
Marguerite  Daisy,  white  and  yel. 
Matricaria  capensis  alba,  white. 
Mackayabella. 
Maurandy  a,  a  lovely  vine. 
Mexican  Primrose,  pink. 
Mesembryanthemum  spectabile 
(grandiflorum ),  fine  bloomer. 
My rtus  communis,  sweet  foliage. 


Reticulata,  gold  and  crimson.     jCuphea  platy centra,  Segar  plant.  Mimulus  moschatus.  Musk,  com 


Achania    malvaviscus,    upright!    Tricolor,  variegated  flowers. 

Fuchsia;scarlet,  showy.  jCyperugalternifolius.afineaquat- 
Agathsea  ccelestis,  blue  Daisy,  ic  umbrella-like  foliage. 

Ageratum,  new  dark  blue.    "        j  Datura  (Brugmansia), cornucopia. 

White  Cap,  pure  white.  ;Deutzia  gracilis, fine  hardy  shrub. 

Alternanthera,  ye'low  and  green.)   (.renata  fl.  pi.,  fine  double  white. 
Versicolor.chocolateandcrim'n.  Dlelytra,  Bleeding  Heart. 

Double  Daisy,  fine  hardy  edging. 
|Echeveriasecunda,  a  succulent, 
i  Elecampane,    Inula  helenium, 

hardy  perennial;  golden. 
I  Erlanthus  Ravenna,  hardy  .showy 
grass;finepluniesin  autumn 


Alyssum,  double  white,  fragrant 
Amaryllisequestre,  a  fine  ''Lily.' 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  Boston  Ivy 
Quinquefolia,  Virginia  Creeper 
Anemone  coronaria,  rich  blue 
White,  very  fine. 

Antigonon  leptopus, a  lovely  vine., EulalTa    Zebrina,    zebra  stripea!    Floribunda  rosea, rose-flowered 
Arabis  alplna,  superb  hardy  per-i        hardy  grass;  fine  plumes.       Peperomia  maculata,  marbled 
ennial,  edging  plant;  white  _Variegata,  longitudinal  stripes.  !  Pansies,  any  color,  blooming. 


pact,  velvety  foliage. distinct 
musk  odorjgolden  bloom. 
Mlna  lobata,  a  fine  new  vine;  a 
rapidgro\ver;6carletflowers. 
Montbretia,  Gladiolus-like  bloom. 
Nicotiana,  Jasmine-scented,  ever- 
blooming;  flowers  white,  as 
fragrant  as  an  Auratum  Lily. 
"Old  Man,"  Artemisia  Abrotan- 
um,  abeautiful  hardy  shrub. 
Othonna crasslfolia,  a  lovely,  suc- 
culent basket  plant;  yellow. 
Oxalis,  yellow-flowered. 


flowers  in  masses  in  spring. 
Artillery  Plant,  dense,  delicate 

foliage;  a  lovely  pot  plant. 
Asclepiastuberosa,  orange  bloom 
Aubrietia  Eyrii,  hardy  perennial! 
Balsam    Zanzibar,    a  splendid 
eyerblooming  plant  for  par- 
tial shade  out-doors  or  in- 
doors; rich  carmine  flowers; 
blooms  winter  or  summer. 
Begonia  alba  picta,  spotted  fol. 
Argentea guttata,  spotted  fol. 
Compta  alba,  green  and  white. 
Evansiana,red  veined. 
Foliosa.  elegant  foliage. 
Fuchsoides,  scarlet  bloom. 
Hybrlda  multiflora,  rosvpink 
Metalica,  steel-green  foliage. 
Carrieri,  white,  f  ree-bloomlng. 
President  Carnot.spottedleaves 
Robusta,6trong,  handsome. 
Rex.  fine  varieties. 
Weltonlensis  rubra,  pink. 


Euonymus  variegata,  hardy  plant  PassifloraConstance  Elliott, white, 
with  evergreen  foliage  dis-    J  no.  Spaulding,  blotched  fol. 
tinctly  variegated  green  and  Pennyroyal, a  common  wild  Mint, 
white,  A  grand  wall  plant.  Petunia,  large  double  fringed. 
Eupatorium  riparium,  pure  white  Phalaris,  Ribbon  Grass,  hardy. 

flowers  in  clusters  in  winter.  Phlox,  perernial,  white,  pretty. 
Fabianaimb.,  bouquet  foliage,      iPilogynesuavis,  fine  trellis  vine. 
Farfugium  grande.  Pilearepens,  mosey  foliage,  fine. 

Ferns, tender  and  hardy.  Pink,  new  French  Cyclops. 

Ficusrepens,  for  walls  South.       I   Old-fashioned  Fringed. 
Forget-me-not,  blue, a  fine  flower. I   Old-fashioned  Plain. 
Forsythia  virldissimus,  a  hardy  Plumbago  coccinea,  carmine, 
shrub;  early  golden  bloom.     Pyrethrum,  Turfing  Daisy. 
Suspensa,  climbing  habit.  Rivinia  humilis,  fine  pot  plant. 

Fuchsia,  double, any  color.named.  Rubus  grandiflorus.  Bridal  Rose. 

Single,  any  color,  named.  Rocket,  Sweet,  bardy  perennial. 

Genista  canariensis.  jRosts,  everblooming  in  variety. 

Geraniums,  double,  In  variety,    j   Prairie  Roses,  all  varieties. 


Single-flowered,  named  sorts 
Scented,  Rose,  Balm,  Penny 

royal.  Birch,  Walnut. 
Mme.  Pollock,  tri-colored  fol 

Mme.  Salleroi,  green  and  white.  Saxifragasarmentosa 
*Beefsteak"round  fleshy  leaves  Gladiolus,  yellow,  pink  or  scarlet.  Sea  Onion,  curious  long  leaves 
Berga mot,  fragrant  hardy  peren-'   Ceres,  white, spotted  rose.  ,Sedum,  hardy  evergreen, go'den. 


Ruella  formosa. 
Russelia  jnncea. 
Salvia  6plendens,  scarlet. 
Santolinaladica,  fragrant  foliage, 


nial;  rich  scarlet  flowers. 
White-flowered,  hardy. 
Bletia,  Mexican  Orchid. 
Browallia,  white  and  blue. 
Brugmansia  vDatura),  Horn  of 
Plenty,   a   grand  summer- 
blooming,  tropical  shrub. 
Cactus,  Epipliyliiim. 


Glechoma  variegata,  blotched. 
Golden  Rod,  richgoldt  n  plumes. 
Heliotrope,  Dr.  Livingston, purple. 

Peruvianus,  lavender. 
Hetrocentrum,  winter-bloomer. 
Honeysuckle,  Hall's  Everbloom- 
ing, hardy;  white  and  buff. 
Golden-leaved,  fine  for  trellis. 


Cereus  grand.,  night  blooming.  Hoyacarnosa,  wax  plant 
Flagell  if  ormis, Rat- tail  Cactus.  " 
Calla,  common  white. 

Spotted-leaved. 
Canary-bird  vine,  lovely  climber. 
Canna  flaccida.  an  elegant  Canna 
with  superb  yellow  flowers. 
Robusta,  scarlet;  bronze  foliatre, 
Capsicum  Golden  fawn,  Pepper. 
Little  Gem,  fine  windowplant. 

Prince  of  Wales,  for  pots.  :    Variegated  English,  marbled. 

Carnation,  Marguerite,  mixed.         Green  English,  hardy,  vigorous. 

Early-flowering  Vienna,  fine.     Jasmine  grandiflorum,  white. 
Caly stegiat-apien turn, hardy  vine. i    Re volu turn,  yellow. 
Cestr.im  parqui,  night-blooming.  I_  Poeticus,  white,  very  sweet 

Laurifolium,  night-blooming. 
Coleus,  Conquest,  red  and  green. 


Selagine;la,  elegant,  mossy  foil- 
age;  likes  a  cool  shade. 
Sempprvlvum.  Hen  and  Chicks. 
Smilax.  Boston,  a  superb  vine. 
Sweet  William,  pot-grown  plants. 

Mutai.ilis, elegantly  checkered. 
Sprekella,  Amaryllis  formos. 
Solatium  grandiflorum,  fine  vine. 
Capsicastrum .Jerusalem  Cherry 


Fantasy,  green,  white  centre. 
Greenmont,  green  and  gold. 
Red  Cloud,  bronze-red. 
Oriole,  yellow  with  rod  spots. 
Variabilis,  green,  rod  and  gold. 


Hydrangea  Otaksa, pink  panicles.  'Streptosolen  Jamesonli,  buff  bells. 
Ipomcea  Loari,  blue  Moonflower,  ;Tuberose,Excelsior Pearl,  double. 
Grandiflora,  large,  white.  Torenia  Fournieri  grandiflora. 

Violacearubra, an  elegant  vine.  Thyme,  variegated,  hardy;  gold- 
Heavenly  Blue,  elegant  vine.  margined  foliage,  fragrant. 
Iris,  Dwarf  German,  early,  blue.    iThunbergia,  superb  trellis  vine. 
Isolepis gracilis, grassfor  baskets.  Tradescantia,  white  and  gr*en. 
Ivy,  Germau,  a  fine  room  vine.     I    Multicolor,  green,  carmine  and 
tfew  Blooming  (Senecio  mac).         chocolate;  very  handsome. 

Verbena  hybrida,  any  color. 
Veronica  imperialls,  blue,  for  pot. 

Spicata,  hardy,  lovely  blue. 
Vinca  major,  bardy  blue  Myrtle. 
Variegata,  crearn  margined. 
Harrisonii,  marbled  foliage. 
Rosea,  showy  rose  bloom. 
Alba,  white  flowers. 
Viola  pedata,  bird 's-foot  Violet. 
English  bedding,  any  color. 
Marie  Louise,  double,  sweet. 
Water    Hvacinth,    a  beautiful 
aquatic;  shiningfollnge,  blue 
flower  *  throughout  summer. 


Kerria  J  iponk-a,  hardy  shrub. 
Kenilworth  Ivy,  fine  basket  plant. 
Lantana,  White  Perfection,  fine. 
Harket's  Perfection,  pinkish. 
Auraniiaca,  ftolden  yellow. 
Leonotis  leonurus.  Lion's  Tail. 
Leucanthemum  grandiflorum, 
Verschaffelti,  brown  and  green. i  Libonia  penrhosiensis,  a  beautiful 
Conocllnlum. hardy,  blue  flowers.  |        winter-blooming  plant. 

Cinerariahybrida.winter-bJoomer  Llnum  trigynum, golden  flowers.  Weeping  Willow,  a  hardy  tree. 
Cissus  discolor,  a  superb  vine.       j  Lobelia,  blue,  fine  basket  plant.     Welgela  floribunda,  hardy  shrub. 
Cbelone  barhata,  hardy  perennial. 1  Lopesia  rosea,  spider  like  flowers.  I   Variegata,  variegated  foliage. 

Illustrated  Surprise  List  free.  Stock  now  large  and  complete,  but  name  a  few  extras  for  substi- 
tutes. Remit  by  Draft,  Registered  Letter  or  Money  Order.  Be  prrnpt.  This  offer  is  only  good  for  JO 
days.  Address,  GKO.  W.  jP.-l  «JK.  Ziibonia.  JFrankUtt  Ce 


I'u. 


WOTWCVZ.—  This  offer  is  continued  another  month  to  favor  manv  patrons.  100  plants,  your  choirr-, 
by  express $2.50;  by  raailfle.CO.  The  entire  collection,  ^3 plants,  by  express $3,00.  by  mail,  postpaid, §6.n). 
Buyer  paya  eapresaaae.  Order  Before  October  1,  l&i.  •  This  oiler  will  positively  be  void  after  ctat  uav. 
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PINKS. 


MADAME  SALLEROI  GERANIUM. 


Pinks  of  rare  crimson  and  snowy  white. 

Pinks  that  are  born  in  a  sweet  June  night, 

Pinks  that  censers  of  fragrance  uphold, 

Distilled  in  some  fairy's  chalice  of  gold; 

The  stately  Carnation's  wreath-laden  head, 

The  spicy  Clove  Pink  from  the  old  garden 

All  are  so  rich  and  odorous,  too,  [bed. 

Fresh  as  the  morning  all  dripping  with  dew, 

Pinks  all  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best, 

Pinks  without  any  family  crest, 

The  mottled  Pink  of  the  "Heathen  Chinee, 

Side  bv  side  with  the  sweet  Picotee, 

Says  not  a  word  of  "restriction"  and  things, 

But  only  her  drowsy  perfumery  swings. 

Pinks  with  ruffles  of  feathery  white, 

Pinks  with  their  plumes  of  rose  hues  bedight, 

Pinks  of  lofty  and  lowly  degree, 

A  beautiful  lesson  can  teach  to  me: 

'Tis  better  to  cultivate  flowers  than  weeds. 

We  all  can  do  this  by  our  kindly  deeds. 

And  if  we  but  scatter  mere  sweetness  around 

So  much  of  heaven  on  earth  can  be  ^U^d-B 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich.,  June  18, 1S94. 

Experience  with  Agapanthus- 
I  would  like  to  tell  Mrs.  H.  F.  King 
my  experience  with 
the  Agapanthus. 
Early  last  fall  a 
friend  repotted  hers 
and  gave  me  a 
strong  bulb.  I  put 
it  in  a  four-gallon 
tub  of  rich  earth, 
kept  it  in  a  room 
with  my  other  ten- 
der plants  all  win- 
ter and  watered  it 
well  anoV  often.  It 
does  not  need  as 
strong  sunlight  as 
Gerauiums.  It  grew 
finely  and  the  foli- 
age of  itself  was 
handsome  if  grown  for  that  alone.  In 
early  spring  I  noticed  the  scape  filled 
with  buds  making  its  appearance,  and 
at  this  date,  June  1st,  it  has  a  stem 
over  two  feet  in  height,  crowned  with 
lovely  blue  lilies.  It  needs  the  same 
treatment  as  the  Calla,  as  both  plants 
are  natives  of  Africa. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Allen. 

Barnstable  Co.,  Mass.,  June  1,  1894. 


T7T  « 

GERANIUM  MADAME  SALLEROI. 


ONE  of  the  very  best  silver-leaf  Ge- 
raniums either  for  pots  or  beds  ia 
Madame  Salleroi.  Unlike  Mountain  of 
Snow  the  leaves  retain  their  beauty 
and  do  not  curl  at  the  margin,  turn 
brown  and  drop  off,  while  the  plant  is 
dwarf  and  produces  a  dense  mass  of 
foliage,  as  represented  in  the  illustra- 
tion. This  Geranium  is  of  the  easiest 
culture,  and  will  thrive  where  other 
silver-leaved  sorts  will  grow  weak  and 
unsightly.  It  is  a  variety  that  can  be 
recommended  with  confidence,  and 
should  be  in  cultivation  by  everyone 
who  admires  this  class  of  beautiful  fo- 
liage Geraniums.  Give  it  a  sunny  sit- 
uation and  rich,  rather  tenaceous,  but 
well-drained  soil, 
and  never  let  it  suf- 
fer for  want  of  water 
during  the  growing 
season.  In  winter 
water  moderately 
and  give  less  direct 
sunlight.  Repot  in 
the  spring,  at  which 
time  divide  the 
plant  if  you  wish 
to  increase  your 
stock.  Treated  in 
this  way  this  plant 
is  more  satisfactory 
in  growth,  and  as- 
sumes a  form  not 
unlike  that  shown 
in  the  engraving.  The  foliage  will  be 
almost  perfect  in  form,  and  its  variega- 
tion all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  Sil- 
ver-leaf Geranium. 

Sweet  Williams.— I  have  Sweet 
William*,  the  largest  and  finest  blos- 
soms I  ever  saw.  The  seeds  were  not 
planted  till  March.       J.  H.  Rogers. 

Louisville,  Kv  ,  Julv  6,  1894. 
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AGAVE  V1RGINICA. 

THIS  plant  is  found  growing  in 
Virginia  and  southward,  where 
it  is  called  by  several  names,  as  Vir- 
ginian Agave,  Thick-leaved  Snake- 
root  and  Rattlesnake  Master.  This 
last  name  is  because  from  its  very  bit- 
ter roots  a  tincture  is  made  that  is  used 
on  the  bites  of  serpents.  It  is  closely 
related  to  the  Century  Plant  of  Mexico, 
and  resembles  it  somewhat,  though 
the  leaves  are  not  so  thick  and  rigid. 
It  grows  on  rocks  with  so  little  soil 
that  one  wonders  how  it  lives.  The 
largest  plant  I  ever  saw  grew  in  a 
small  crevice  in  the  rocks.  The  whip- 
like flower-stalk  was  six  feet  high, 
with  numerous  greenish-yellow  flow- 
ers about  an  inch  long.  They  had  no 
beauty,  but  made  up  for  the  lack  of  it 
by  a  delightful  Carnation-like  fra- 
grance. Early  in  April  this  year  the 
children  found  some  plants  growing  on 
a  dry  hillside.  They  dug  up  some, 
though  not  very  carefully  and  brought 
them  home.  They  remained  in  water 
a  week  before  I  could  find  time  to  pot. 
They  seem  well  contented,  and  have 
grown  nicely,  throwing  up  flower- 
etalks  now  some  three  feet  tall,  with 
many  buds  which  have  not  opened 
yet.  It  is  a  perennial  and  blooms  year 
after  year.  Mrs.  M,  E.  Satchwell. 
Montgomery  Co.,  Ala.,  June  20,  1894. 
Note.— In  Mexico  many  fields  are  fenced 
with  Agave  Americana,  and  it  is  from  these 
plants  that  the  famous  Mexican  drink, 
pulque,  is  obtained.  To  get  it  the  central  leaf 
is  cut  out  and  a  cavity  formed  in  which  the 
juice  collects,  and  from  -which  it  is  baled  out. 
The  operation  is  death  to  the  plant.— Ed.] 

Clematis  panic  u  lata.— Do  you 
know  what  a  lovely  Clematis  this  is? 
It  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  and  so  grace- 
ful. I  have  no  idea  how  many  feet 
long  mine  is,  for  it  is  planted  at  the 
foot  of  a  small  pear  tree,  and  it  has  run 
out  on  the  branches  and  hangs  in  fes- 
toons; then  it  has  attached  itself  to 
another  pear  tree,  clambering  up  and 
branching  out  here  and  there.  In  Au- 
gust it  is  laden  with  clusters  of  starry 
white  flowers  all  along  the  vines,  a 
beautiful  sight  among  the  foliage  of 
the  trees,  and  drooping  almost  to  the 
ground.  It  is  as  hardy  as  the  tree  over 
which  it  climbs.  M.  D.  W. 

Yarmouth,  Maine. 


ANTS  AND  P/CONIE5. 

I HAD  fifty  large  c  lumps  of  Peonies, 
mostly  white  and  pink  varieties. 
As  soon  as  they  were  budded  I  noticed 
large  ants  were  coming  and  were  really 
devouring  the  buds.  I  brushed  them 
off  into  a  pan  of  water  all  of  one  fore- 
noon, but  they  came  by  thousands,  and 
it  injures  the  buds  to  handle  them.  I 
went  in  and  sweeteued  some  water, 
sprinkled  some  bread,  and  put  pieces 
under  all  the  Pseony  plants,  then  took 
an  old  pan  of  burning  coals  out,  and 
lo!  the  ants  had  assembled,  and,  like 
office  seekers  around  Cleveland,  were 
fighting  for  the  best  places  on  the 
bread.  You  may  be  sure  my  two 
mocking  birds  had  roasted  ants  the 
next  few  days,  and  I  had  baskets  of 
lovely  blossoms,  and  so  had  the  city 
hospitals.  Some  ants  like  meats  and 
buttered  bread  in  preference  to  sweets. 
The  same  pieces  of  bread  can  be  used 
several  days  if  it  U  not  wet.  In  this 
mild  climate  ants  are  very  troublesome. 
So  are  moles.    I  cannot  conquer  moles. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Snyder. 
Jefferson  Co.,  111. 

Tulips  in  the  Window.— My  Tu- 
lip bulbs  bloomed  nicely  in  the  parlor 
window  where  they  did  not  get  a  bit 
of  sunshine  all  winter.  I  kept  them 
in  the  cellar,  a  light  cellar  at  that,  until 
the  tops  were  well  grown,  and  then 
brought  them  up  and  put  them  in  the 
window.  The  blooms  wrere  beautiful 
and  lasted  for  more  than  a  week.  I 
tried  Tulips  before,  placing  them  in  a 
sunny  window,  but  they  only  opened 
for  a  day,  then  closed  and  died  off 

Mrs.  N.  C.  Megill. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  May  31,  1894. 

To  Avoid  Cut-worms.— Get  small 
tin  cans,  such  as  are  used  for  fish,  oys- 
ters and  fruit,  and  melt  off  the  ends. 
Every  evening  after  sun-down  put 
these  tins  over  your  newly-set  plants, 
and  press  them  an  inch  or  two  into 
the  soil,  removing  them  in  the  morn- 
ing, is  the  pest  only  works  at  night. 
After  the  plants  become  hardened  they 
will  not  be  troubled,  and  the  tin  cane, 
can  be  stored  away,  and  will  do  ser- 
vice for  many  years. 

Mrs  A.  Fisher. 

Robertson  Co.,  Texas. 
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THE  WINTER-BL001WNG  ABUTILONS. 


SOME  ORNAMENTAL.  GRASSES. 


AMONG  the  most  desirable  of 
greenhouse  shrubs  for  the  win- 
dow in  winter  are  the  Abutilons.  The 
flowers  are  large  aud  attractive,  grace- 
ful iu  form  and  pleasing  in  color,  while 
they  are  continuously  produced  if 
properly  treated  aud  prepared  during 
summer.  Get  young  plants  in  July  or 
August,  pot  them  in  three-inch  pots, 
and  as  soon  as 
the  roots  begin 
to  crowd  shift 
into  four-inch 
pots,  in  which 
the  plants  may 
be  allowed  to 
come  into 
bloom.  Cut 
the  branches 
back  occasion- 
ally to  make 
the  plants  grow 
bushy  in  form,  and  pinch  the  buds 
off  as  they  ar  pear.  Buds  are  not  like- 
ly to  form,  however,  if  the  plants  are 
shifted  as  recommended,  as  the  energy 
of  the  plants  will  be  expended  in  the 
development  of  new  and  extended 
branches.  The  bell-flowered  sorts 
shown  in  the  illustration  are  generally 
cultivated  for  winter-blooming,  but  the 
exquisite  variety  known  as  Mesopo- 
tamicum,  having  green  leaves  and 
showy  yellow  flowers  with  scarlet 
calyx  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  family. 
Its  branches  are  slender  and  need  sup- 
port, but  it  can  be  depended  upon  for 
flowers  in  winter  in  any  sitting-room 
window  where  it  will  get  sun  a  portion 
of  the  day.  It  is  as  easily  grown  as  a 
Geranium.  Abutilons  are  sometimes 
troubled  with  aphis  and  scale.  Syr- 
inging with  soap-suds  or  fumigating 
with  tobacco  will  rid  the  plants  of  the 
former,  while  the  latter  can  be  eradi- 
cated by  scraping  the  scales  loose,  then 
sponging  the 
syringing. 


trunk  and  leaves  and 


Nicotian  a  afi-inis.— Dear  Sisters: 
I  wish  you  could  see  my  Nicotiana 
affinis  just  now.  It  is  lovely  and  so 
fragrant.  I  have  just  counted  16  open 
flowers,  besides  such  a  quantity  of 
buds.  Mrs.  Jos.  R.  Lewis. 

Choteau  Co.,  Mont.,  May  o.  1894. 


/-^YPERUS  Alternifolius  or  Umbrel- 
V_y  la  Plant,  at  present  quite  a  fash- 
ionable plant,  is  also  a  very  satisfactory 
one  to  grow.  It  is  an  ornamental 
grass,  throwing  up  stems  about  two 
feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  whorl 
of  leaves  diverging  horizontally,  giving 
it  a  curious  appearance,  while  the  foli- 
age is  quite  graceful  looking.  As  it 
thrives  in  almost  any  situation  it 
makes  a  fine  plant  for  the  center  of 
vases.  It  is  also  fine  as  a  pot  plant  for 
the  sitting  or  dining  room,  or  as  a  water 
plant. 

Eulalia  gracillima  univittata  is  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  of  all  hardy 
grasses.  The  blades  are  long  and  green 
with  silvery  white  mid-rid.  It  makes 
a  very  attractive  lawn  plant,  and  in- 
creases in  size  and  vigor  every  year. 

Eulalia  Japonica  zebrina  differs  from 
E.  gracillima  univittata  in  the  stripes 
running  across  the  leaves  instead  of 
lengthwise.  This  grows  to  a  height  of 
six  feet.  J.  L. 

[Note.— All  the  above  plants  can  be  highly 
recommended.  Any  person  will  succeed  with 
them.  As  a  hardy  grass  Eulalia  zebrina  can 
hardly  be  surpassed,  as  it  forms  graud 
clumps,  and  the  showy  plumes  produced  in 
autumn  are  exceedingly  ornamental  and 
graceful.— Ed.J 

The  Pjjony.— The  Chinese  Pseonies 
deserve  especial  attention,  for  when 
in  full  Joloom  they  are  the  Queen 
of  the  Garden.  All  other  flowers 
must  give  way  to  their  beauty  and 
grandeur.  They  reign  supreme.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  Pieony  was  a  popular 
flower,  and  as  time  has  passed  on  they 
have  lost  none  of  their  prestige,  but 
new  varieties,  Hybrids  from  China  and 
Japan,  are  being  continually  intro- 
duced. D.  M.  Moody. 

Aroostook  Co.,  Me.,  May  16,  1894. 

Ageratuji  —  It  is  true  that  blue  is 
considered  a  rare  color  in  flowers,  yet 
there  are  numbers  with  this  pretty 
contrasting  color,  the  Ageratum  being, 
in  my  judgment  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able, not  for  its  color  alone,  but  for  its 
fragrance  and  long  period  of  blooming 
at  all  seasons.  It  has  proven  to  be  a 
reliable  winter-bloomer  in  my  hands. 

Ohio  Sister. 

Franklin  Co.,  O.,  May  23,  1894. 
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ACHANIA  MALVAVISCUS. 

THIS  plant,  sometimes  known  as 
upright  Fuchsia,  is  nearly  related 
to  the  Abutilon,  and  by  some  persons 
is  highly  recommended  as  a  winter- 
blooming  plant,  as  well  as  a  useful 


ACHANIA  MALVAVISCUS. 

out-door  flowering  plant  in  summer. 
The  flowers  are  rich,  vermillion-scarlet 
with  short  sepals  and  bracts,  and  a 
long,  showy  pistil,  as  indicated  in  the 
engraving.  The  leaves  are  broad,  light 
green,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  at  times 
exude  a  white  substance  which  lies 
upon  the  surface  in  the  form  of  grains 
of  white  sand.  The  plant  is  of  easy 
culture  and  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  Abutilon. 

In  Favor  of  Perennials.— Mr. 
Editor:  If  all  flower-lovers  knew  how 
easy  it  is  to  grow  hardy  perennials  and 
what  lovely  flowers  are  produced  I  am 
sure  they  would  buy  some  perennial 
seeds  and  fewer  annuals.  I  have  bought 
seeds  for  several  years,  and  they  always 
give  me  satisfaction.  I  now  have  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hardy  perennial 
plants,  and  they  are  lovely. 

*  Mrs.  Mary  Powell. 

Pierce  Co.,  Wash.,  June  27,  1894. 

Snowdrops. — Snowdrops  grow  pro- 
fusely in  the  yard,  and  under  the  Grape 
arbor  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  spring 
are  a  constant  source  of  delight.  Often 
we  spend  time  and  money  for  plants 
that  will  not  pay  us  as  this  hardy  per- 
ennial. I  appreciate  its  beauty  and  its 
ease  of  culture,  and  think  it  deserves  a 
place  in  the  yard  and  garden  of  every 
flower-lover.         Mrs.  J.  O.  O'Hari. 

Edgar  Co.,  111. 


RAL  MAGAZINE. 

MY  WILD  CORNER. 

OUT  in  the  corner  of  the  yard  the 
shade  of  the  Mulberries  and  the 
projecting  "L"  of  the  house  make  a 
shady  corner  all  day,  except  about  an 
hour  at  high  noon.  Only  a  small  space, 
but  I  wanted  no  shrubbery  there,  nor 
flower  bed,  and  the  grass  would  not 
grow  well.  So  I  resolved  to  turn  that 
corner  into  a  wild  garden.  The  boys 
were  my  willing  assistants  with  spade, 
trowel  and  knife.  After  we  had  spaded 
the  bed,  we  piled  old  rocks,  bricks,  old 
tin  ware  and  iron  ware  upon  it  and 
covered  the  pile  with  earth,  and— 
"Hold  on;  what  is  that  for?"  Why,  to 
set  plants  in,  for,  of  course,  the  old  af- 
,  fairs  would  hold  earth  and  confine  the 
limits  of  each  variety.  We  then  went 
to  the  woods  and  secured  wild  Agera- 
tum,  "Johnny-jump-up,"  clusters  of 
"Indian  Paint  Brush,"  "Twelve 
O'clock"  or  "Rattlesnake  Master," 
Pleurisy  plant,  another  variety  of 
Milk-weed,  wild  Sweet  Williams, 
hardy  Verbena,  and  a  lovely  bunch  of 
white  flower  resembling  Elder-berry 
blossoms,  so  pretty  for  bouquets.  Of 
course,  we  have  just  commenced  our 
garden.  It  can,  if  needful,  run  out 
into  sunshine,  and  take  in  heat-loving 
plants,  but  it  has  as  a.  back-ground  a 
wire  fence  so  covered  with  Ampelopsis 
and  Trumpet  Vines  that  it  shuts  out 
all  views  beyond.  We  have  taken 
great  pleasure  in  arranging  this  wild 
corner,  but  it  now  remains  to  be  seen 
how  a  Texas  summer's  heat  will  aflect 
it.  Lizzie  Gardner  Bowman. 

Lamar  Co.,  Texas,  July  19,  1894. 

[Note.— Many  an  enjoyable  hour  has  been 
gained  by  just  such  a  bed  as  the  Texas  sister 
describes.  While  we  cultivate  the  exotics  let 
us  not  forget  our  beautiful  wildlings.— Ed.] 

Lavatera  Trimestris.— We  have  a 
plant  called  Rose  of  Sharon,  which 
bears  bright,  delicate  flowers  about  the 
size  of  a  dwarf  Morning  Glory.  Every- 
one who  sees  it  exclaims  "How  love- 
ly!" "Where  did  you  get  that?"  "What 
is  the  name  of  this!"  and  so  on.  It  is 
unequalled  for  bouquets,  as  the  blos- 
soms are  on  long  stems  and  last  well. 
Many  years  ago  everybody  had  it  in 
their  gardens,  but  I  have  not  seen  it 
till  lately.  Mrs.  J.  S.  York 

Warren  Co.,  N.  J.,  Apr.  23,  1894. 
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SOME  FRONT  YARDS  AND  WHAT  THEY 
CONTAINED. 


LAST  spring  in  front  of  a  porch  cov- 
ered with  Clematis  Virginica  and 
Cinnamon  Vine  a  half-circle  was  made 
to  fill  the  space  between  the  steps  and 
a  path.  This  was  filled  with  Geran- 
iums, Fancy-leaved,  which  had  been 
kept  in  pots  in  the  house  and  cellar 
during  the  winter.  The  pots  were 
sunk  so  as  not  to  be  seen.  The  edge 
was  a  row  of  Mad.  Salleroi  Geraniums. 
All  had  been  started  from  cuttings  of 
one  plant.  This  Geranium  will  not 
keep  in  the  cellar.  It  must  have 
light  and  heat.  A  circular  bed  not  far 
from  this  was  tilled  with  Coleus  of  dif- 
ferent colors  and  edged  with  Alternan- 
theras.  A  bed  of  Cannas  near  the  cor- 
ner of  the  fence  was  edged  with  Arabis 
Alpinus,  while  a  row  of  Amaryllis  At- 
amasco,  known  as  Rose  Lilies,  was  put 
inside  the  edge.  This  yard  had  two  or 
three  large  old  trees  in  it.  A  long  bed 
near  the  fence  held  a  general  mass 
of  Geraniums  in  the  center,  and  back 
near  the  fence  were  Double  Hollyhocks, 
Daturas,  Helianthus  cucumerifolius 
and  other  tall  plants,  while  the  edge 
was  old-fashioned  Clove  Pinks. 

Another  yard  which  was  much  ad- 
mired was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house.  The  porch  was  covered  with 
vines.  The  bed  on  the  west  side  of 
this  porch  was  filled  with  house  plants 
in  pots.  The  edge  was  blue  Ageratum, 
the  plants  of  which  had  been  started 
from  cuttings  taken  from  a  plant  which 
had  done  duty  in  the  house  all  winter. 
Oh,  what  a  mass  of  flowers,  and  they 
were  unusually  fine,  always  being  cut 
and  yet  always  ready.  The  bed  on  the 
other  side  of  this  porch  had  pots  of 
Fuchsias  and  Asparagus  plumosa  sunk 
in  it.  Back  of  these  were  ferns  and 
Cosmos,  while  the  edge  was  of  magnifi- 
cent Pansies,  and  however  many  were 
given  away  it  always  seemed  full. 
Beaver  Co. ,  Pa  Aunt  Susie. 

[Note.— Luxuriant  vines  about  the  porch, 
and  a  few  groups  of  choice  plants  and  shrubs 
tastefully  arranged  in  the  grass  plot  always 
make  a  home  attractive  and  add  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  inmates.  It's  a  very  simple 
matter,  home  adornment,  but  it  means  much 
to  the  refined  taste.— Ed.] 


EVERBLOOniNG  PERENNIALS. 

THERE  are  almost  no  perennials  (if 
we  except  the  white  Feverfew, 
and  the  perennial  members  of  the  Di- 
anthus  family  )  that  will  bloom  contin- 
uously from  early  spring  until  late  fall. 
A  perennial  that  will  furnish  flow- 
ers half  of  the  whole  summer  or  more, 
and  continue  the  good  work  year  after 
year  is  certainly  worth  growing.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  leading  long- 
blooming  perennials,  those  in  italics 
having  the  longest  flowering  period: 
Various  Achilleas  or  Yarrow,  particu- 
larly Ptarmica  fl.  pi.,  Alyssum  argen- 
teum,  Armeria  maritima  (Thrift),  As- 
clepias  tuberosa,  Campanulas,  Canter- 
bury Bells,  Callirhoe  involucrata, 
Coreopsis  lanceolata,  hardy  Carnation, 
Delphiniums,  Digitalis,  Euphorbia 
corollata,  Feverfew,  Funkia  or  Day 
Lily,  Oaillardia  grandiflora,  Dicentra 
eximia,  Malva  moschata,  Rocket, 
perennial  Pinks,  Picotees  and  Phlox, 
Potentilla,  Pyrethrum,  Platycodon, 
and  Scabiosa  Caucasica.  Of  these 
Achilla  ptarmica  is  a  prostrate  plant 
good  to  carpet  the  ground  under  taller 
plants.  Alyssum  argenteum  and  Ar~ 
meria  maritima  make  pretty  edgings, 
or  borders.  Carnations,  Pinks  and 
Picotees  are  only  about  a  foot  high„ 
while  Hollyhocks,  hardy  Hibiscus, 
Digitalis  and  Delphinium  are  from 
three  and  one-half  to  five  feet  high. 
The  others  are  medium  in  height. 

A  perennial  will  grow  and  bloom,  no 
matter  how  much  neglected,  but  to 
bloom  long  and  show  the  largest-sized 
flowers  they  require  three  thir  A 
rich  and  mellow  soil,  freedom  >m 
encroachment  of  grass  or  weeds,*and 
all  faded  flowers  removed  at  once.  The 
most  magnificent  garden  flowers  we 
have  are  classed  among  perer  .lis? 

Lora  S.  LaMance. 
McDonald  Co.,  Mo. 

Note.— True!  and  most  of  them  are  so  easily 
and  quickly  raised  from  seeds  that  it  seems 
strange  they  are  not  generally  cultivated. 
Many  varieties  may  yet  be  sown  if  the  work 
is  attended  to  at  once,  and  the  plants  left  in 
the  seed-bed  till  spring.  So  give  this  your 
prompt  attention  if  you  wish  a  display  of 
perennials  next  season.  You  will  never  re- 
gret it.— Ed.] 

Perennial  Phlox.— I  count  Per- 
ennial Phlox  among  the  finest  of  hardy 
plants.   The  plants  show  a  great  vari- 
ety      colors,  and  make  up  nicely  fr 
aln        1  kinds  of  decorations. 

'  D.  M.  Moody. 

Aroostook  Co.,  Me.,  May  16,  1894. 
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DASYLIRION. 

THIS  plant,  which  is  a  native  of 
Arizona,  has  saw-toothed  leaves, 
which  at  a  distance  look  as  if  they 
were  plain  green.  On  closer  examina- 
tion you  will  find  the  leaves  have 
markings  of  a  darker  shade.  I  see  in 
a  catalogue  this  spring  that  good  speci- 
mens of  these  plants  sell  for  $25.  I 
find  it  of  the  easiest  culture  possible. 
It  is  hardy  here,  and  every  spring  1 
work  in  around  it  some  well-decayed 
manure,  and  when  the  garden  is 
watered  in  the  summer  the  hose  is 
turned  on  this  plant  and  it  gets  a  good 
soaking,  and  that's  all  the  attention  it 
has.  Can  anyone  tell  me  how  old  it 
must  be  to  bloom? 

Sophia  E.  Wilson. 
Fresno  Co.,  Cal.,  Mar.  10,  1894. 

Sweet  Peas.— My  Sweet  Peas  began 
hlooming  about  June  10th,  and  have 
been  loaded  with  blooms  ever  since. 
Every  morning  I  cut  off  every  flower, 
and  by  evening  I  can  hardly  miss 
them.  I  was  troubled  for  awhile  with 
a  worm  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  striped  green  and  brown,  which 
ate  the  leaves,  but  I  sprinkled  them 
thoroughly  with  tobacco  tea,  and 
haven't  seen  any  more  of  them.  Then , 
some  of  my  Peas  have  the  appearance 
of  having  been  scalded.  The  leaves 
just  dry  up  as  though  they  were 
scorched.  I  can  find  no  bugs  on  them. 
My  Peas  are  next  to  a  fence,  and  run 
north  and  south,  one  row  getting  the 
morning  sun,  and  the  other  the  even- 
ing sun.  J.  H.  Rogers. 

In  Oregon. — Many  plants  some 
consider  choice  in  the  East  are  like 
weeds  in  this  climate — hard  to  eradi- 
cate once  they  get  a  foothold.  Of  that 
sort  Nicotiana  affinis  is  one.  I  have 
been  trying  for  three  years  to  get  it  out 
of  my  grounds.  It  self-sows,  and 
every  little  root  when  dug  up  will  root 
itself  again  and  send  up  strong  plants. 
It  is  very  troublesome.  Mexican  Prim- 
rose is  the  same,  though  I  took  that  in 
time  and  saved  much  trouble. 

Frank  Sutter. 

Jacteon  Co.,  Ore.,  June  10,  1894. 


FOUR  O'CLOCKS. 

MIRABILIS  Jalapa,  known  as 
Four  O'clocks  and  Marvel  of 
Peru,  are  as  easily  grow  n  as  a  w  eed, 
and  the  improved  sorts  are  much  nicer 


than  the  old  ones 
our  grandmothers 
used  to  cultivate. 
They  may  be  used 
for  the  center  of 
beds,  but  are  pret- 
tier grown  in  beds 
b  y  themselves. 
They  are  of  com- 
pact growth  and 
are  profuse  bloom- 
ers. Plant  the  tall 
sorts  in  the  center 


of  a  large  bed,  and  the  dwarf  or 
Tom  Thumb  varieties  around  the  edge, 
and  you  will  have  something  exceed- 
ingly pretty,  with  a  small  amount  of 
labor.  Jessie  Lynch. 

Tallamook  Co.,  Ore.,  Apr.  21,  1894. 

Foeiage  Plants.— I  have  a  very 
nice  collection  of  foliage  plants — fifteen 
different  kinds.  I  keep  them  on  the 
top  shelf  in  my  windowr  next  to  the 
glass,  and  it  brings  out  the  colors  so 
bright.  I  took  them  to  our  Chrysan- 
themum show,  and  they  were  much 
admired.  If  you  do  not  have  good 
luck  with  your  plants  blooming  I 
would  advise  you  to  get  some  foliage 
plants.  They  are  as  pretty  as  flowers 
and  nice  to  decorate  with. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Stephens. 

Washington  Co.,  Iowa. 

[Note.— This  is  good  advice,  and  just  here 
the  Editor  would  ask  special  attention  to 
Peristrophe  variegata,  Coleus  Mrs.  Harrison, 
Tradescantia  multicolor,  Begonia  argyro- 
stigma  picta,  B.  comptaalba,  B.  argentea  gut- 
tata and  Saxifraga  sarmentosa.  These  are 
not  all  new  plants,  but  thej  are  easily  cul- 
tivated, and  are  beautiful  in  foliage.  They  are 
nearly  always  satisfactory.— Ed.] 

A  Zinnia  Freak. — I  have  a  yellow 
Zinnia  that  has  one  branch  that  bears 
pure  white  flowers.      F.  B.  Nevins. 

Lorain  Co.,  O.,  June  2,  1894. 

Winter-blooming  Bul  bs.— Those 
who  have  not  been  successful  with 
Bermuda  Easter  Lilies  and  Freesias 
should  try  potting  these  bulbs  now. 
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TREATMENT  OF  AMARYLLIS  AULICA. 


BEGONIA  GIGANTEA  ROSEA. 


PLANT  the  bulbs  out  about  the 
middle  of  May  iu  a  deep,  well-en- 
Tiehed  border,  in  a  partially  shaded 
situation,  and  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, on  the  approach  of  cool  weath- 
er, take  up  aud  pot,  using  porous  or 
soft-baked  pots,  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  plants  or  bulbs.  If  the  pots 
are  one-third  filled  with  drainage  it 
will  be  none  too  much.  A  five-inch 
pot  will  be  large  enough  for  a  flowering 
bulb.  After  potting  water  thoroughly 
to  settle  the  soil  around  the  roots,  after 
which  bring  inside  and  give  only 
enough  water  to  preserve  their  foliage 
until  the  new  leaf-growth  and  the 
flower  scape  begin  to  push,  then  in- 
crease the  supply.  Aa  soon  as  the 
flower  buds  are  fully  developed  a  little 
liquid  manure  can  be  given  occasional- 
ly. After  flowering  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  foliage  aa  much  as  possi- 
ble, or  until  the  time  arrivea  for  plant- 
ing them  outside.  Until  the  new 
growth  commences  be  careful  in  wa- 
tering, as  too  much  water  at  thia  time 
will  cause  decay  of  the  roots.  Also, 
avoid  pouring  water  over  the  bulbs,  for 
moisture  in  the  neck  might  lead  to 
centre-rot  and  destroy  the  flower-scape. 

In  potting  remove  the  offsets  and 
place  about  one-half  of  the  bulb  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  offsets 
plant  out  in  May,  and  treat  as  advised 
for  flowering  bulbs. 

Chas.  E.  Parnell. 
Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  30,  1894. 

[Note. — The  same  treatment  will  also  an- 
swer for  Amaryllis  Johnsonii,  although  it  is 
not  customary  to  bed  the  plants  out  as  above 
recommended.— Ed.] 

Nasturtions  for  Winter. — One  of 
the  very  finest  window  plants  I  had 
last  winter  was  a  handful  of  selected 
Nasturtions,  cut  just  before  frost  and 
placed  in  a  low,  wide-mouthed  vase  of 
water  and  stood  in  a  south  window. 
They  never  slackened  blooming,  but 
kept  right  on  as  well  as  if  in  the  origi- 
nal flower  border.  Their  bright  faces 
crowded  up  to  the  light  against  the 
very  glass,  and  with  their  different 
coiora  and  stripes  were  very  handsome. 
They  gave  us  no  trouble.       S.  A.  P. 

Dunreith,  Ind. 


ONE  of  the  very  best  winter-bloom- 
ers I  have  is  Begonia  gigantea 
rosea.  1  procured  a  young  plant  three 
or  four  years  ago,  and  for  two  or  three 
winters  it  rewarded  me  by  unfolding 
panicle  after  panicle  of  splendid  large 
waxy  light  scarlet  blossoms.  La3t 
winter  it  began  early  in  the  fall  and 
continued  all  winter  long.  The  flowers 
are  lovely  on  the  plant  and  lovely  in 
bouquets,  as  they  have  long  stems  for 
that  purpose.  It  occupied  a  northeast 
coiner  in  the  bay  window  near  the  top 
of  the  sash  where  the  temperature  was 
not  much  above  60  degrees  by  day. 
When  it  did  the  best  it  was  in  a  five- 
inch  pot.  Last  fall  I  changed  it  to  a 
larger  pot.  It  has  not  d  :ne  so  well  the 
past  winter.  Whether  it  was  its  age 
or  whether  it  is  insulted  at  more  foot 
room,  I  do  not  know.  It  did  not  begin 
to  bloom  till  February.  I  presume  its' 
aoil  waa  about  one  part  good  garden 
soil,  one  of  leaf-mould  and  one  of  sand, 
as  that  ia  about  what  I  generally  uae 
for  common  plants,  and  I  find  it  to  be 
the  very  best  I  have  tried  for  Geran- 
iums. Begonia  gigantea  rosea  has 
pleased  me  more  than  B.  rubra,  which 
the  catalogues  say  more  about.  I 
would  be  glad  to  find  a  light  pink  or 
white  as  good  as  B.  gigantea  rosea. 
Williams  Co.,  Ohio.  Laurel. 

[Note.— Begonia  Carrieri  is  much  like  B. 
gigantea  rosea  in  appearance,  and  produces 
white  flowers  freely  in  winter.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  of  the  white-flowered  winter-bloom- 
ing Begonias.— Ed.] 

Propagating  Yucca. — Last  spring 
I  transplanted  a  Yucca  filamentosa, 
and  in  lifting  the  plants  some  of  the 
roots  were  broken  and  remained  in  the 
soil.  The  hole  was  filled  up  with  soda 
and  nothing  more  waa  thought  of 
the  matter  till  summer.  One  day  the 
men  were  mowing  the  grass  on  the 
plot  where  the  Yucca  stood,  and  one 
eame  to  me  with  the  enquiry  "Shall 
we  mow  off  those  plants  with  the  dark 
green  leaves?"  I  went  out  to  see,  and 
found  a  whole  clump  of  Yucca  plants, 
seven  in  all,  one  developing  its  eighth 
ieaf.  They  sprang  from  the  broken 
roots  of  the  large  plant  which  had  been 
transplanted.  You  may  be  sure  I  said 
"No."  The  circumstance  taught  me  a 
lesson  in  Yucca  propagation,  and  I  re- 
late it  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Linn  Co.,  Iowa.  Joan. 
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WINTER-BLOOMING  OF  CALLAS. 


A  LIBERTY  TREE. 


SECURE  good,  strong  tubers,  as 
early  in  summer  as  they  can  be 
obtained.  Pot  them  not  later  than 
August  in  a  six-inch  to  nine-inch  pot, 
using  a  compost  of  two-thirds  garden 
loam  and  one-third  cow  manure,  with 
enough  sand  to 
make  the  material 
porous.  Put  a 
piece  of  broken 
crock  over  the 
hole  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  to  se- 
c  u  r  e  drainage. 
The  Calla  likes  an 
open,  porous  soil 
and  good  drain- 
age. After  pot- 
ting water  thor- 
oughly, but  after 
that  sparingly  un- 
til growth  begins, 
which  will  be  in  about  three  weeks, 
then  water  more  freely.  Three  months 
later,  when  the  growth  becomes  larger, 
stir  some  bone-meal  into  the  soil,  or 
apply  manure  water  about  once  a  fort- 
night. Avoid  too  much  fertilizer,  as  a 
surplus  is  injurious.  Do  not  undertake 
to  grow  your  plant  the  year  round. 
Rest  it  in  July  and  August  by  keeping 
the  water  from  it.  After  that  shake 
off  all  the  old  soil  and  repot  in  fresh 
compost,  and  it  will  bloom  again,  and 
improve  from  year  to  year. 

Wm.  F.  Schmeiske. 
Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  July  18,  1894. 

Ivy  Geranium.— My  favorite  plants 
are  Ivy  Geraniums.  I  have  one  double 
pink  Souv.  Chas.  Turner,  that  excites 
the  admiration  of  all  visitors,  as  it  is  a 
beauty  in  foliage,  and  is  a  profuse 
bloomer.  It  is  in  a  ten-inch  pot.  It 
droops  all  around  for  fully  18  inches  or 
more,  and  has  10  large  clusters  of 
bloom,  and  such  beautiful  foliage,  some 
leaves  live  inches  across.  It  is  in  an 
east  window,  has  plenty  of  water,  and 
an  occasional  drink  of  liquid  manure. 
I  have  also  three  others;  a  double 
white  Jeanne  d'Arc  with  green  foliage, 
and  a  single  pink,  and  one  with  varie- 
gated foliage.    All  are  beauties. 

Lorain  Co.  O.  M.  A.  C. 


THREE  ladies  each  sent  me  a  packet 
of  Morning  Glory  seed,  and  one 
was  red,  and  one  was  white,  and  one 
was  blue.  In  the  yard  near  the  fence 
a  tall  Lombardy  tree  grew  and  lived  and 
had  its  being,  and  died,  and  there  it 
stood,  a  tall  unsightly  object,  which  no 
one  could  find  time  to  remove.  Around 
the  base  of  this  tall,  dead  tree  I  had  a 
border  dug,  deep  and  rich,  and  therein 
I  planted  the  seeds  from  each  packet, 
and,  oh,  how  the  plants  grew  and 
clambered  and  raced  and  reveled  and 
climbed,  until  every  dead  branch  was 
clothed  with  verdure,  and  long,  slender 
vinelets  waved  in  the  air.  And  lo!  one 
glorious  morning — 'twasi  the  Fourth  of 
July,  my  banner  unfurled  its  radiant 
colors  to  the  light,  and  oh,  what  a  daz- 
zling gleam  of  silken  flowers,  of  vivid 
scarlet,  of  pure  blue,  of  gleaming  white. 
In  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  early 
morning  thou  art  unrivalled,  and  thou 
shalt  dwell  in  my  heart  forever,  ohr 
Tree  of  Liberty!  Uhlma. 
Riverside,  W.  Va.,  July,  1894. 

Changing  Hydrangeas. — To  have 
Hydrangeas  of  a  deep  pink  color  pot 
them  in  common  garden  soil  with 
which  has  been  mixed  a  liberal  supply 
of  charcoal.  For  a  blue  color  use  soil 
from  near  a  spring  of  water  where  iron 
abounds.  The  first  year  they  may  be 
only  partly  blue,  but  the  second  year 
they  will  be  quite  blue  and  remain  so 
until  different  soil  is  used. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  C. 

Hartford,  Ct.,  May  25,  1894. 

[Note. — The  application  of  iron  tilings  or 
the  sweepings  from  a  blacksmith's  shop  will 
change  the  pink  color  of  Hydrangea  flowers 
to  a  fine  blue.— En.] 

Torenia  Fournierii.— I  can  say  a 
word  for  the  modest  Torenia.  Any 
sister  who  loves  the  Pansy  will  also 
love  Torenia  Fournierii.  It  makes  a 
bedding  plant  in  shade  or  sun.  One 
plant  will  spread  and  root  at  the  joints 
and  continue  to  bloom  till  frost.  It 
makes  a  pretty  pot  plant,  is  as  easily 
grown  from  seed  as  a  Petunia,  and  the 
foliage  is  much  prettier  than  the  Pe- 
tunia, while  it  grows  mere  dwarf. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Snyder. 

Jefferson  Co.,  111. 
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Acacia  lophantha.—  This  fern-like 
plant  is  usually  grown  from  seeds  an- 
nually, the 
plants  being 
allowed  to  per- ' 
ish  in  autumn 
or  when  they 
become  u  n- 
sightly.^  It 
grows  without 
branching,  un- 
less pinched 
back.  As  the 
plants  in- 
crease in  age  the  lower  leaves  turn 
brown  and  drop  off.  There  is  no  rem- 
edy for  this  except  to  start  new  plants 
to  take  the  place  of  the  older  ones. 

Water  Hyacinth.— The  best  place 
for  the  Water  Hyacinth  is  a  shallow 
pond,  where  the  roots  can  get  well  im- 
bedded in  rich  soil.  If  slightly  shel- 
tered from  the  hot  mid-day  sun  the 
plants  usually  thrive  better  than  when 
fully  exposed.  They  do  well  and  are 
short  and  stocky  in  growth  if  potted 
in  rich  compost  and  kept  moistened. 
This  is  really  the  better  way  to  grow 
them  in  the  window,  and  if  they  are 
given  a  sunny  place  elegant  spikes  of 
bloom  will  be  produced. 


REX  BEOONIA. 


HERE  is  a  sister  who  wants  a 
whole  lesson  on  the  culture  of 
Begonias.  A  friend  tells  her  they  can- 
not be  grown  outside  of  a  greenhouse, 
but  she  has  purchased  three  plants, 
and  wishes  to  convince  her  friend  that 
they  can  be 
'grown  in  the 
I  window.  Along 
lesson  is  not 
necessary.  Sim- 
ply pot  your 
plants  in  rich, 
porous  soil,  with 
a  layer  of  gravel  or  charcoal  at  the 
bottom  for  drainage.  Give  them  a 
well-lighted  but  shady  window,  and 
water  freely.  As  the  plants  grow  and 
the  roots  begin  to  crowd  shift  into 
larger  pots.  This  simple  treatment 
will  produce  elegant  specimens.  In 
autumn,  when  growth  ceases,  water 
sparingly — only  enough  to  keep  the 
plants  from  suffering.  They  will  lose 
most  of  their  leaves  before  spring,  but 
the  roots  and  stem  will  remain  and 
will  soon  develop  handsome  foliage 
when  the  weather  becomes  favorable. 

Mexican  Banana  — Dr,  Philip 
Reichert,  of  Robertson  county,  Texas, 
se::ds  the  Editor  seeds  of  a  large  Yucca 
locally  knowTn  as  Mexican  Banana, 
with  the  following  note: 

Mr.  Park:— Someone  writing  in  your  Maga- 
zine doubts  the  existence  of  a  Tree  Yucca. 
If  the  Incredulous  will  come  to  Texas  I  can 
soon  convince  them  that  they  are  In  error. 
There  are  plenty  of  10-year-old  Yucca  plants 
here  that  have  a  trunk  10  inches  in  diameter 
and  are  from  15  to  20  feet  high,  with  many 
branches.  Nearly  every  year  each  branch 
bears  a  large  panicle  of  creamy-white,  bell- 
shaped  flowers.  It  is  curious  that  the  roots 
do  not  support  the  tree,  and  it  has  to  be 
propped.  The  needles  are  very  sharp,  12  to 
15  inohes  long  and  an  inch  wide.  The  bloom 
is  succeeded  by  fruits  the  size  of  an  egg, 
whice  taste  like  Pawpaws,  and  are  known 
here  as  Mexican  Bananas. 

Amaryllis  Johnsonii. — Water  this 
plant  sparingly  from  November  till 
February,  at  which  time  the  flower 
scape  should  appear,  and  the  full  sup- 
ply of  water  be  given.  As  soon  as  the 
flowers  fade  remove  the  scape  and  re- 
pot the  bulb  in  frenh  compost,  and  if 
necessary  give  it  a  larger  vessel  than  it 
previously  occupied. 
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TREATMENT  OF  CRINUM  KIR  KIT. 


MANY  persons  enquire  about  the 
treatment  of    Crinum  Kirkii. 
With  some  the  bulbs  will  not  grow, 
$>ut  remain  dormant;    With  others  the 
tops  rot  off,  and  when  leaves  appear 
they  are  weak  in  form  and  sickly 
in  color.    Still  others  say 
the  bulb  grows  well  but 
•does    not    bloom.  All 
these  complainants  ask 
for  treatment.    Some  ask 
about  the  soil,  some  how 
deep  the  bulb  should  be 
set,  whether  it  requires 
rest,  a  large  pot  and  an 
abundance  of  water. 

Now  nearly  all  these 
enquiries  are  briefly  but 
plainly  answered  in  the 
.following  hints  from  an 
experienced  sister  in  Flo- 
rida: 

"Trim  off  the  old  roots  and 
old  shank,  and  set  the  bulb 
about  two  inches  deep  in  a 
large  tub  filled  with  a  com- 
post of  cow  and  chip  muck 
and  garden  soil.   Give  plenty 
•  of  water,  but  not  too  much. 
Set  the  tub  in  the 
sun  and  let  it  stand. 
Do  not  transplant. 
Keep  from  cold,  and 
in  two  years  it  will 
reward  the  cultiva- 
tor with  bloom.  It 
is    a    plant  that 
wants  water,  heat, 
and  to  be  lot  alone." 
Mrs.  Luther. 

Lake  Co.,  Fla. 

To  show  those 
u  n  a  c  q  u  a  i  n  ted 
what  the  bulb  is 
like,  and  make 
plain  what  is  re- 
quired in  prun- 
ing the  accom- 
panying sketch 
was  made  from  a 
pot  ted  bulb.  The 
line  at  the  bulge 

.      ,.  ,  ,  BITI,B  OF  CKI 

indicates       the     Illustrating  shank,  depth  of 

depth  of  planting,  while  the  shank  is 
simply  the  base  of  the  old  leaves,  the 
new  ones  always  pushing  up  from  the 
centre  of  the  bul  b.  The.roots  are  fleshy 
and  perennial  in  character,  that  is,  the 
roots  formed  one  season  sustain  the 
plant  until  after  the  next  .blooming 


season.    On  this  account  the  bulb  must 

not  be  entirely  dried  off,  though  it  re- 
quires but  little  water  during  its  dor- 
mant state — simply  enough  to  keep 
the  moisture  in  the  bulb  and  roots. 
Planted  out  in  summer  time  it  does 
well  and  blooms  abundantly.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  bulb  should  not  be 
put  out  till  well  started 
and  the  weather  is  warm. 
Prepare  a  deep  bed  of 
rather  light,  porous  soil, 
and  set  to  such  depth 
that  the  shank  is  entirely 
beneath  the  surface. 
When  thus  planted  the 
soil  about  the  roots  is  al- 
ways moist  and  cool,  and 
the  plant  will  not  be  lia- 
ble to  suffer  from  neglect, 
as  it  sometimes  suffers 
when  bedded  in  the  or- 
dinary May. 

Winter  Protection 
— Passion  Vine  a  n  d 
Clematis  grown  in  large 
pots  may  be  protected  in 
M  inter  by  plac- 
ing them  in  a 
cellar  and  wa- 
tering sparing- 
ly till  spring; 
then  bring 
them  out,  cut 
the  tops  back, 
renewr  the  top 
soil  or  repot  in 
larger  vessels  of 
fresh  soil.  Can- 
nas  grown  in 
pots  are  also 
safely  wintered 
in  some  cellars, 
but  many  per- 
sons meet  with 
better  success 
keeping  these 
in  the  sitting  room.  They  need  not  be 
given  a  conspicuous  or  sunny  place, 
though  they  often  retain  their  foliage 
in  good  condition  and  sometimes 
bloom  when  so  kept.  As  a  class  the 
(/annas  can  hardly  be  recommended 
for  winter-blooming. 


UM  KIRK 
planting,  and  fleshy  roots 
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CARE  OF  FUCHSIAS. 


AUTUMX  SEED-SO  WING. 


Fl'CHSIAS  should  have  a  partial 
shade  in  summer,  aud  a  place 
free  from  cold  or  drying  winds.  Use 
rich,  porous  soil,  and  see  that  it  is  well 
drained,  then  water  freely  during  their 
period  of  active  growth  and  bloom. 
When  the  roots  begin  to  crowd  shift 
the  plants  into  larger  pots.  Pinch 
back  the 
b  r  a  n  c  hes 
regularly 
till  the 
plants  as- 
a  u  m  e  a 
handsome 
tree  shape. 
The  vari- 


BLOOMI.NO  BRANCH  OF 
FUCHSIA. 


ety  known  as 
Speciosa  i  s 
regarded  by 
some  as  the 
best  for  win- 
ter-blooming. 
If  it  is  grown 
for  winter 
flowers  pinch 
out  the  buds 
as  they  appear  and  shift  frequently 
to  keep  the  plant  groWiiig  and  retard 
blooming.  An  occasional  application 
of  a  liquid  fertilizer  is  beneficial  to 
growing  or  blooming  plants.  In  win- 
ter water  more  sparingly  and  set  in  the 
cellar  or  a  frost-proof  place  till  spring, 
then  repot  and  cut  back  severely.  The 
new  growth  will  be  vigorous,  and  the 
bloom  from  old  plants  so  treated  is  usu- 
ally very  satisfactory, 

Keeping  Tuberous  Begonias.— Tu- 
berous Begonias  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  pots  in  which  they  grew 
during  winter.  Withhold  water  in 
autumn  and  allow  the  soil  to  dry  out, 
then  place  the  pots  in  a  frost-proof 
cellar.  Unlike  Fancy  Caladiums  and 
«ther  tender  bulbs  theso  Begonias  will 
winter  if  the  temperature  is  slightly 
above  the  freezing  point,  say  40°. 


MANY  of  our  choice  hardy  peren- 
nials may  be  advantageously 
sown  during  this  mouth  and  the  early 
part  of  September.  Pansies  are  espe- 
cially fine  from  plants  started  at  this 
period.  They  bloom  early  in  spring, 
and  become  masses  of  color,  each  plant 
a  bouquet  in  itself.  Pinks,  Picotees, 
Margaret  Carnations  and 
Sweet  Williams  can  also 
be  sown  now,  and  if 
properly  treated  will 
bloom  next  season.  The 
same  io  true  of  Arabis, 
Aubrietia,  Rocket,  Ver- 
bascum,  Pentstemon, 
Linum,  Larkspur,  Silene,  Lychnis,  Ve- 
ronica, Tunica  and  a  host  of  others. 
The  impatient  flower-grower  cannot 
be  urged  too  strongly  to  save  time  by 
starting  these  flowers  now.  If  deferred 
until  next  spring  a  whole  year  of  wait- 
will  be  the  result. 

Now,  too,  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
winter  by  sowing  seeds  of  winter- 
blooming  plants.  Double  Daisy,  Ager- 
atum,  Browallia,  Calendula,  Chrysan- 
themum, Scabiosa,  Petunia  and  Alys- 
sum  are  among  the  most  reliable  of 
window  plants,  and  they  are  all  easily 
and  quickly  raised  from  seeds.  A  few 
cents  expended  now  in  choice  seeds 
will  be  sufficient  for  a  large  bed  of 
hardy  perennials  and  a  windowful  of 
winter-blooming  plants,  with  some  for 
your  friends.  But  don't  delay.  The 
work  ought  to  be  done  as  early  in  Sep- 
tember as  possible,  if  not  in  August. 

Gloxinias. — Gloxinias  require  the 
same  treatment  as  Tuberous  Begonias, 
which  is  good,  porous  soil,  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  growing  season,  and 
partial  shade.  In  the  fall  withhold 
water  and  let  the  earth  dry  out,  then 
set  the  pots  in  a  frost-proof  cellar.  In 
February  or  early  March  repot,  water 
sparingly  at  first,  but  increase  the  sup- 
ply as  the  plants  become  more  active. 
In  potting  the  tubers  may  be  slightly 
covered,  though  many  persons  prefer 
to  let  the  crown  protrude  above  the 
surface. 
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MOST  of  the  everblooming  Roses 
are  easily  raised  from  cuttings 
taken  in  August.  Cut  them  three  or 
four  inches  in  length,  using  a  sharp 
knife,  and  making  a  slanting  cut.  Re- 
move all  the  leaves  except  the  last  one, 
and  sink  the  cutting  in  moist  sand  just 
so  the  last  eye  with  the  leaf  will  be 
above  the  surface  (see  eng.).  Press 
the  sand,  water  thoroughly  and  set  the 
box  in  a  north  window,  or  where  sun 
and  wind  will  not  have  access  to  it. 
Treated  in  this  way  this  month  most 


Rose  cuttings  will  root  in  about  four 
weeks.  The  wood  should  be  about  half 
hardened.  Blooming  branches  are  us- 
ually of  the  proper  character  for  cut- 
tings. Wood  that  is  too  hard  does  not 
root  well  in  this  way. 

The  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Moss 
Roses  will  start  from  cuttings  in  this 
way,  but  it  is  better  to  wait  till  Octo- 
ber, or  until  the  plants  lose  their  foli- 
age, then  make  cuttings  about  six 
inches  long  and  sink  them  in  a  box  of 
porous  soil,  packing  it  firmly  about 
them.  Water  thoroughly  and  place 
the  box  in  a  well-rooted  cellar,  in  a  pit, 
or  some  place  where  damp  and  frost 
will  not  have  free  access  to  it.  Keep 
moderately  watered,  and  when  spring 
comes  most  of  the  cuttings  will  be  cal- 
loused and  ready  to  start  roots.  Now 
give  them  light  and  warmth,  but  do  not 
disturb  them  till  roots  are  formed, 
when  they  may  be  set  where  they  are 
to  grow  and  bloom,  if  desired. 

Spotted  Calla. — This  is  a  summer- 
blooming  plant,  and  should  be  kept 
dormant  during  winter.  It  is  hardy 
south  of  Washington,  but  at  the  North 
requires  to  be  kept  in  a  frost-proof 
place  just  as  the  Gladiolus  or  Dahlia  is 
kept.  The  plant  likes  a  moist  and 
partially  shaded  place  and  rich  soil, 
and  should  be  planted  out  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  possible.  They  are  as 
easily  kept  over  winter  as  Irish  Pota- 
toes. 


HA  BEN  A  li  I  A  PSYCODHS. 


MRS.  LYDIA  McMANX,  of  On- 
tario county,  New  York,  sends 
the  Editor  a  box  containing  rooted 
blooming  plants  of  Habenaria  psyco- 
des.  The  box  was  received  July  10th 
in  fine  condition.  A  description  of 
this  plant,  together  with  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  flower  and  leaf,  will  be  found 
on  page  33  of  this  volume.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  some  botanies  under  the 
generic  name  of  Orchis  and  in  others 
under  Platan thera. 

Protecting  Pans  ees. — Excavate  a 
foot  of  soil,  and  prepare  a  bed  for  your 
Pansies  in  August.  Place  a  board 
frame  around  this  and  bank  outside  to 
turn  the  water  off.  The  protection 
thus  afforded  will  keep  the  plants 
blooming  till  nearly  Christmas.  Then 
place  a  glass  sash  over  the  frame,  and 
on  bitter-cold  nights  cover  with  mats, 
and  your  Pansies  will  be  everblooming! 

GOSSIP, 

I  am.  thankful  our  worthy  Editor  goes  right  on 
in  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  regardless  or  what 
this  or  that  one  says,  and  yet  mindful  of  the  needs 
of  all.  When  a  sister  expressed  herself  so  plainly 
In  regard  to  "weeding  out"  of  the  exchange  col- 
umn all  that  she  was  not  personally  interested  In 
I  feared  some  one  who  longed  for  beautiful  flow- 
ers or  other  precious  coveted  treasures,  such  as 
those  the  ocean  carries  from  its  secret  depths  and 
deposits  on  the  coast,  would  be  restricted  in  the 
use  of  this  column,  but  I  find  it  as  useful  as  ever. 

Each  day  I  spent  at  the  World's  Fair  I  walked 
through  the  Horticultural  Building.  The  very 
air  was  so  Invigorating,  and  health-giving  and 
restful,  I  never  tired  of  looking  at  the  rare 
plants.  The  minlaturn  reproduction  of  our  Cap- 
itol buildings  and  grounds  was  very  pretty,  but 
we,  selfish  critics,  are  a  little  given  to  fault-find- 
ing, and  I  am  not  a  model  of  exception  in  this 
instance,  for  I  wished  that  our  own  dear  country, 
whose  birth  Into  independent  civilization  we 
were  honoring  with  a  World's  Fair,  could  have 
been  honored  by  furnishing  the  material  of  which 
the  White  House  and  grounds  in  this  diminutive 
form  were  made,  instead  of  gathering  it  from  way 
off  in  South  Africa. 

I  enjoyed  the  sight  of  those  beautiful  Orchids. 
Could  flowers  be  more  curious  and  beautifulT  I 
was  much  interested  in  the  several  exhibits  of 
Cacti,  which  were  grand  to  one  who,  like  myself, 
sees  much  to  study  in  their  curious  forms  and 
habits.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Nickles  of  Texas,  and  admiring  her 
mauy  curious  Cacti,  also  received  from  her  a 
beautiful  Catalogue  with  her  card.  I  would  like 
to  visit  her,  as  did  our  Editor,  but  I  would  like  to 
stay  long  enough  to  drink  in  the  beauties  of  those 
huge  specimens  of  Cactus  when  in  bloom  and 
growing  in  their  native  climate. 

The  first  thirty  years  of  my  life  was  spent  in 
the  nort  hwest  corner  of  Pennsylvania.  I  will  say 
I  was  proud  of  our  State  building  at  the  World's 
Fair  I  was  visiting  in  Pennsylvania  when  the 
Liberty  Bell  was  exhibited  and  took  its  leave  of 
some  of  the  leading  towns  of  the  State  before  it 
started  for  the  World's  Fair.  It  was  received  and 
parted  from  with  much  ado.  At  one  town  where 
It  stopped  a  few  minutes  it  was  saluted  by 
the  ringing  of  all  bells  in  town,  and  while  men 
and  women  were  crowding  close  that  they  might 
see  It  as  perfectly  as  possible,  a  little  colored 
boy  made  his  way  through  the  dense  crowd,  and 
springing  to  the  platform  kissed  the  grand  old 
Liberty  Bell,  whose  tongue  had  been  silent  for 
fifty  years.  Martha  E.  Rogers. 

Sedgewick  Co.,  Kas.,lfar.  9, 1*94. 
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COBBBSPOXDBSCJB. 

Mr.  Park:— Allow  me  a  few  lines  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  your  valuable  Magazine. 
I  am  now  taking  three,  but  like  yours  the 
best  of  all.  One  reason  In  particular  is  that 
It  is  devoted  entirely  to  floral  items.  The 
article  in  regard  to  starting  Canna  seed  in 
April  number  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp  was  worth 
the  price  of  the  Magazine  many  times  over 
what  I  paid  for  subscription.  I  have  tried 
scalding  the  seed  and  planting  at  once,  but 
with  very  poor  success.  By  trying  her  plan 
every  seed  has  come  up  and  made  a  strong, 
thrifty  plant.  My  Tuberous  Begonias  are 
coming  up  nicely,  and  all  the  seeds  and  bulbs 
are  growing,  many  of  them  being  entirely 
new  to  me.  I  have  never  had  Cosmos,  Dwarf 
Morning  Glory,  Acacia,  Clarkiaor  SalpigloB- 
sis.  I  saw  several  plants  of  Salpiglossis  on 
the  Wooded  Island  at  the  World's  Fair  and 
could  not  be  content  until  I  tried  it.  1  have 
about  thirty  thrifty  plants  out  of  the  package 
of  seed.  I  am  trying  some  new  plants  this 
year:  Clerodendron  fragrans,  Rnynconper- 
mum,  Latania  borbonica,  scarlet  Crape  Myr- 
tle and  several  others. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  name  of  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Bucknell  as  a  contributor  to  your  Magazine. 
We  used  to  enjoy  her  letters  in  Cblman's 
Rural  World  several  years  ago.  Also  several 
others  that  I  enjoy  from  seeing  their  letters 
in  other  Magazines.  Will  send  you  a  club 
this  fall.  Ruthven. 

Macoupin  Co..  111.,  May  IP,  1894. 

Mr.  Park:— I  wrote  you  again,  fearing  my 
money  was  lost,  but  to  my  great  surprise  a 
box  came  this  morning  that  was  well  worth 
receiving — and  filled  with  such  a  variety  of 
plants.  You  cannot  imagine  my  pleasure 
while  examining  them  and  knowing  they 
were  all  mine.  I  busily  worked  six  hours  in 
preparing  soil  and  getting  them  nicely  pot- 
ted. They  do  not  show  that  they  have  met 
with  such  a  change,  excepting  Selaginella.  I 
once  had  that,  but  lost  it  and  could  not 
come  across  it.  I  cannot  express  thanks 
enough  for  your  generosity,  and  for  your 
kindness  and  thoughtfulness  in  sending  di- 
rections for  their  culture.  It  seems  your  na- 
ture to  wish  all  success,  and  I  am  sure  all 
your  patrons  wish  you  the  same.  The  Maga- 
zine is  the  most  useful  and  instructive  of  any 
I  have  "seen.  I  have  received  much  benefit 
from  it.  With  good  wishes  for  your  health 
and  prosperity.  A.  A.  Lyon. 

Windham  Co.,  Ct.,  June  30, 1894. 

Mr.  Park:— I  get  discouraged  giving  seeds 
to  people  who  never  read  or  try  to  learn  how 
to  make  things  grow.  So  many  do  not  know 
whether  to  plant  in  sunny  or  ^.hady  places, 
andneverwater.be  the  seeds  ever  *o  small 
and  shallow  planted,  as  small  seeds  have  to 
be.  I  sometimes  cover  with  boards  a  few 
days;  sometimes  keep  wet  brown  paper  on 
boxes  or  cans  in  the  house.  Then,  when  the 
little  plants  appear  they  need  protection 
from  sun  and  wind  and  rain.  I  often  place 
boards  around  them,  or  even  stones  or  brick. 
If  my  plants  are  in  barrels  oY  boxes  I  do  not 
have  the  vessels  lull,  consequently  the  plants 
get  shade  and  moisture  and  are  easily  wet 
and  keep  fresh.  Mrs.  H.  Hinkley. 

Montcalm  Co.,  Mich.,  June  20,  1894. 

Mr.  Park:— We  had  such  a  warm  spring 
here  that  everything  was  making  a  rapid 
growth  until  the.  26th  of  April,  when  we  had 
a  very  hard  frost,  in  fact  things  just  froze. 
Roses  were  just  beginning'  to  bloom,  and 
they  suffered  the  most.  The  Moss  rose  buds 
were  all  killed,  and  the  rest  all  injured,  so  I 
thought  I  would  not  have  a  perfect  Rose  this 
spring,  and  didn't  have  from  those  that 
opened  first.  But  lately  some  lovely  ones 
have  opened  and  I  am  so  glad  of  it,  for  the 
Rose  is  my  favorite  flower.  I  wish  some  one 
could  tell  me  why  the  Giant  of  Battles  Rose 
is  so  much  lighter  in  color  here  than  it  is  in 


the  valley,  while  Black  Prince  is  darker  here 
than  there.  I  guess  it  must  be  mountain 
climate.  A  friend  sent  me  a  pure  white  Rose 
and  when  it  bloomed  it  was  the  largest,  most 
perfect  red  Rose  I  had.  Now,  1  don't  think 
climate  changed  that— just  a  mistake  of  the 
sender.  A  wild  Rose  was  planted  in  the 
yard  four  years  ago,  and  it  is  six  feet  high 
and  as  far  across,  and  has  thousands  of  buds 
and  blossoms.  Just  try  one  and  see  how 
lovely  they  are.  A  sweet  briar  from  Uhlma's 
garden  stands  near  it.  The  Roses  are  not 
nearly  so  large  as  my  native  Roses,  but  all 
are  perfect  in  their  way.  This  spring  a  Rosa 
Rugosa  came  to  me  from  Mrs.  W.  of  Ct,  and 
how  it  is  growing!  I  hope  to  see  it  blossom 
another  year.  Sophia  E.  Wilson. 

Fresno  Co.,  Cal.,  May  24,  1894. 

In  Nebraska.— Mr.  Park:  My  Premium  Be- 
gonias came  in  perfect  condition,  and  all  are 
growing  nicely.  One  is  budded  to  bloom. 
My  Roses  did  well  till  May  19th,  when  we  had 
an  unexpected  freeze,  and  ice  was  formed 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  difficult  to 
grow  anything  out-doors  this  spring— the 
weather  is  so  dry  and  the  wind  blows  in  a 
gale  almost  all  the  time.  The  6mall  grain  is 
about  all  killed,  and  the  corn  is  not  promis- 
ing a  half  crop.  The  Nebraska  folks  will 
have  a  hard  time  the  coming  winter. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  J.  Allen. 

Dawson  Co.,  Neb.,  June  16, 1894. 

Dear  Mr.  Park:— I  have  always  loved  flow- 
ers, but  since  onr  little  girl,  our  only  child, 
died,  they  are  more  of  a  comfort  to  me  than 
ever.  There  was  nothing  she  loved  so  well  as 
flowers,  and  now  she  sleeps  in  a  flower  gar- 
den, as  our  cemetery  lot  is  called. 

Mrs.  Nath. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  O.,  June  18, 1894. 

Mr.  Park:— I  think  decidedly  that  the  ex- 
change column  is  not  a  failure.  I  have  made 
over  50  exchanges  the  past  year,  and  was 
much  pleased  with  all  of  them.  I  have  found 
many  warm  friends  by  this  means. 

Madison  Co.,  111.        Mrs.  M.  A.  Bucknell. 

Mr.  Park:— My  Azalea  Pennsylvania  is 
growing  nicely.  I  have  it  in  a  rather  shady 
place.  I  watched  it  with  anxiety  till  it  bud- 
ded, as  I  desired  it  so  much.  I  like  rare  flow- 
ers. My  Cypripedium  has  not  come  up.  I 
hope  it  will  still  come,  as  I  bad  a  redTrillium 
which  did  not  grow  till  the  third  year  after 
planting,  then  it  came  up  and  bloomed.  My 
Anthericum  liliastrum  fr;>m  seeds  gotof  you 
in  1889  bloomed  for  thefirsttimeintheBpring 
of  1893.  I  felt  well  rewarded  for  waiting  when 
1  saw  the  pure  white  spikes  of  Lily-like  flow- 
ers. My  Premium  Begonias  are  growing 
nicely  and  budding.  S.  Bramhall. 

Stephenson  Co.,  111.,  June  12, 1894. 

Mr.  Park:— I  have  a  natural  flower  garden 
around  me.  Three  kinds  of  Sensitive  Plant 
grow  at  my  door,  and  handsome  pink  star 
flowers  they  call  Texas  Star  Poppies;  also 
wild  Roaes,  Buffalo  Clover  and  Red  Bud. 
Dandelion  is  so  different  here,  being  a  pale 
yellow,  semi-double.  I  have  found  three  va- 
rieties of  Milk-weed.  This  is  our  first  year 
here,  and  I  just  live  out  among  the  flowers 
and  inhale  their  sweet  fragrance.  I  think 
central  Texas  is  a  lovely  place.  We  have 
splendid  vegetable  gardens  as  well  as  flower 
gardens,  and  we  haven't  had  a  cloudy  day  for 
a  long  while.  We  do  not  live  on  the  Prairie, 
but  in  the  timber.  The  great  post-oaks  shade 
our  house  and  make  it  so  cool  and  nice.  A 
flower-loving  subscriber, 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Briggs. 
Corsicana,  Texas,  May  25,  1894. 
Mr.  Park:— I  received  the  bulbs  and  seeds, 
a  most  generous  and  astounding  premium. 
No  wonder  some  of  your  bulbs  give  ouc.  I 
am  glad  they  do.  It  shows  you  are  disposing 
of  them  faster  than  you  anticipated. 

Mrs.  Frances  Bright. 
Bexar  Co.,  Texas,  June  3,  1894. 


PARK'S   FLORAL  MAGAZINE. 


1 1H El  BVJOJ  THE  MAGAZIAE. 

Mr.  Park:— I  have  only  had  your  Magazine 
a  short  time,  but  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  It  is 
just  what  everyone  needs  who  is  a  lover  of 
flowers.  I  have  had  quite  a  good  deal  of 
helpful  information  from  It  already.  I  wish 
you  success.  The  flowers  I  got  ns  a  premium 
are  doing  nicely  and  from  the  present  out- 
look will  be  a  great  attraction  to  my  garden. 

Mrs.  John  O.  Douglas. 

Hillsboro  Co.,  Fla.,  July  2,  1894. 

Mr.  Park:— I  like  your  Floral  Magazine 
better  every  month,  and  will  take  it  as  long 
as  I  can  tend  flowers.        Mrs.  Ida  J.  Jones. 

Cheyenne  Co.,  Kas.,  June  28,  1894. 

Mr.  Park:— I  am  well  pleased  with  your 
Magazine,  and  shall  continue  my  subscrip- 
tion right  along.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Duke. 

Douglas  Co.,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Park:— I  have  just  received  my  second 
number  of  your  Floral  Magazine,  and  I  like 
it  better  than  any  other,  although  I  take 
t  hree  others.  I  never  received  finer  or  nicer 
bulbs  than  I  h*v6  as  premium  from  you. 

Roseville,  111.  Mrs.  Mattie  Babcock. 

Mr.  Park:— Your  little  Magazine  is  joy  to 
me.  Every  number  is  read  and  then  laid 
away  for  future  reference. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Cheser. 

Llano  Co.,  Texas,  May  6,  1894. 

Mr.  Park:— I  love  your  Magazine.  It  gives 
such  valuable  information  I  only  wish  it 
came  once  a  week  instead  of  once  a  month. 
It  is  a  flower-lover's  friend. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Cotrell. 

Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  July  10,  1894. 


QUESTIONS  i.VD  A. UTS WEES. 

Palm  and  Lily.— How  shall  I  treat  my  Filif- 
era  Palm  and  my  Black  Calla  Lily.— L.  M. 

Ans.— Give  the  Palm  rich,  porous,  well- 
drained  soil,  and  shift,  it  into  a  pot  a  size 
larger  every  year.  Water  freely  in  summer, 
and  do  not  let  the  sun  shine  upon  the  sides  of 
the  pot.  Turn  the  ball  of  earth  out  occasion- 
ally, and  wash  the  pot  thoroughly  boih  inside 
and  outside.  Water  sparingly  in  winter. 
The  Black  Calla  is  a  species  of  Arum,  and 
does  well  in  a  wet  soil  and  shaded  situation. 
It  will  grow  well  where  the  Indian  Turnip 
will  grow,  but  the  bulb  should  be  taken  up 
and  kept  in  a  frost-proof  place  in  winter  if 
bedded  out.  Grown  in  a  pot  they  may  be 
wintered  in  the  cellar. 

Tuberous  Begonias:— Mr.  Park:— I  am  well 
pleased  with  my  premium  Tuberous  Begon- 
ias. One  of  them  haa  bloomed  and  the  flow- 
ers are  beautiful.  I  have  the  plants  in  boxes. 
Do  they  require  a  good  deal  of  sun  and  water, 
and  ought  they  to  be  in  boxes  a  foot  by  nine 
inches?  I  have  mine  in  boxes  that  size. 
They  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  colonnade, 
and  get  the  sun  till  nearly  lOo'cloek.— Mrs.  T. 

Ans.— Tuberous  Begonias  ought  to  do  well 
under  the  treatment  described.  The  drain- 
age should  be  good,  but  water  freely.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of 
moisture  about  the  roots.  The  partial  shade 
referred  to  suits  them  well,  and  shelter  from 
drying  or  chilling  winds. 

Primrose.— How  shall  I  care  for  my  Chinese 
Primrose  in  summer?— Mrs.  Worden,  N.  Y. 

Ans.— If  the  pot  is  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  roots,  and  the  soil  is  porous  and 
well  drained  do  not  disturb  the  plant,  but  set 
the  pot  in  a  shady  place  and  water  it  as  the 
earth  becomes  dry.  If  the  plant  is  leggy 
place  some  packing  moss  about  it,  and  let  it 
remain  on  till  autumn,  then  repot,  using 
fresh,  rich,  porous  soil.  Divide  if  necessary. 

Achania.— How  should  I  treat  my  Achania 
to  make  it  branch.  It  is  three  feet  high,  but 
does  not  seem  inclined  to  branch.  It  has 
been  in  constant  bloom  6ince  Christmas  — 
Mrs.  L.  L.  K.,  Col. 

Ans.— Cut  the  plant  back  severely  and  re- 
peatedly. 


GOBS  MP. 


Dear  Sinters:— Does  wealth  take  away  the 
love  of  flowers  or  the  knack  of  taking  care  of 
them?  In  front  of  a  mansion  in  our  town  is 
a  costly  vase  in  which  grows  asieklylooking 
lot  of  plants,  such  as  I  would  be  ashamed  to 
have  by  the  side  of  the  fence  in  our  back- 
yard. Then,  I  know  of  bay  windows  that 
are— well,  1  will  only  say  how  I  would  enjoy 
putting  enough  good  plants  in  one  or  them  'o 
make  me  happy  and  everyone  who  saw  them 
also.  A  bay  window  has  been  the  ambition 
of  my  life  for  years  although  I  can  enjoy  my 
plants  in  tin  cans  in  a  kitchen  window,  as 
well  as  anyone  can,  I  think.  There  is  one 
thing  I  have  learned,  too,  that  is,  you  can 
raise  the  best  house  plants  of  many  kinds 
from  seeds  as  well  as  florists  if  you  will  exer- 
ercise  care  and  patience.         Cousin  Lucy. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Floral  Friends:— We  have  a  wild  Zin- 
nia here  that  is  very  pretty.  It  is  a  very  dark 
reddish  brown  color  in  the  center,  with  yel- 
low on  the  edge  of  the  petals.  The  prairies 
are  resplendent  with  their  mass  of  bloom  at 
the  present  time.  Then  there  are  lovely  beds 
of  blue  flowers  resembling  Verbenas  very 
much.  Also  great  patches  of  flowers  called 
here  the  ''Buffalo  Rose."  Itis  a  trailing  plant 
with  dark  red  flowers  resembling  a  single 
Rose.  Sweet  Alyssum  grows  wild  here,  quite 
as  sweet  and  pretty  as  the  tame,  but  not  such 
a  deep  yellow  as  A.  saxatile.  In  plowed 
fields  there  is  a  vine  similar  to  Ipomcea.  It 
is  covered  all  the  season  with  small  white 
flowers  tinged  with  pink.  The  seed  pods  and 
seeds  are  like  the  Morning  Glory.  There  is 
another  plant,  called  by  some  "Skeleton 
Plant."  It  has  not  the  least  sign  of  a  leaf, 
but  many  branches  of  a  bluish  color.  On  the 
end  of  each  branch  it  has  a  small  lilac-colored 
flower.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Knox. 

Baca  Co.,  Col.,  June  29,  1894. 

Dear  Sisters:— I  think  it  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive,  yet  I  am  not  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  cat  and  dog  nurse.  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  that  out  of  doors  air  and 
sunshine  have  done  more  for  my  health  and 
happiness  than  all  the  cats  and  dogs  and 
pills  and  powders  in  Christendom.  I  like  the 
exchange  column,  but  it  is  not  always  the 
value  I  get  in  exchange  that  gives  me  the 
most  pleasure,  but  the  kind  words  from  the 
flower-loving  sisters.  I  have  wished  many 
times  that  I  might  clasp  their  friendly  hands 
and  tell  them  of  the  sunshine  they  have 
brought  to  my  heart  and  home,  and  thereby 
brightened  many  a  lonely  hour.  God  help  us 
all  to  thus  sow  seeds  of  kindness  and  love. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Randall. 

Sea  View,  Mass.,  April  21,  1894. 

Encouraging.— Here  is  a  sample  of  the  way 
subscribers  have  generally  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  their  premium  plants: 

"Mr.  Park:— I  received  my  plants  June  29th 
in  good  condition.  They  are  entirely  satis- 
factory.—Mrs.  E^gleston,  Kas.,  July  2,1894." 

Oh,  for  the  Wings  of  a  Bird!— Mr.  Park:  I 
would  that  you  could  be  transported  quickly 
to  this  part  of  Texas  now.  You  would  see  the 
hills  carpeted  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow.  The  wild  flowers  are  lovely. 

Mrs.  Frances  Brisrht. 

Bexar  Co.,  Texas,  June  8,  1894. 

About  the  Premium  Plants.— Mr.  Pa?k:  I 
have  just  received  my  box  of  plants  (25)  from 
you,  and  am  delighted.  So  are  my  neighbors 
who  ordered  with  me. 

Mrs.  Ida  R.  Sampson. 
Montgomery  Co.,  Va.,  June  (i,  1884. 

Lilium  Auratum.— The  Lilium  Auratum 
bulb  sent  me  as  a  premium  in  the  spring 
bloomed  last  week,  and  is  the  grandest  Lily 
I  have  ever  seen.  Miss  C.  s.  Brown. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  9,  1894. 


Sow  These  Now. 

TEN  CENTS,  sent  before  Oc  tober  1st,  1894,  will  secure  this  elegant  FLORAL 
MAGAZINE  three  months,  with  the  following  ten  packets  of  choice  Perennials 
and  winter-bloomers  as  u  nremium: 

CHOICE  1  *BR  EN  XI A  LS. 
Pa nmy,  large-flowered  French,  in  finest  mixture,  including  white,  yellow,  black,  purple  and  inter- 
mediate shades,  as  well  as  Btriped,  blotched,  mottled  and  margined. 
Picotee,  French,  superb  double  Pinks,  hardy,  7ery  tlorif erous,  rich  in  color,  delicate,  deliclously 

scented.  The  most  beautiful  of  garden  Pinks.   Seeds  imported  direct  from  Paris. 
Carnation*,  exquisite  double  sorts,  including  French  and  German  bed- 
ding varieties,  Ear.y  Vienna  or  Austrian.  Italian  stage-tiowered,  Mar- 
garet Carnations, tall  and  dwarf,  al>  in  self  and  fancy  colors  mixed. 
Pinfe*,  single  and  double  Scotch  Pinks,  Freuch  Cyclops  Pinks  vthe  new 
and  superb  everbloomingf  ragrant  novelty  just  '.ntroduced\  plain  and 
fringed,  self  colored  and  variegated  all  in  splendid  mixture. 
Biennial*  ami  Perennial*,  a  liberal  packet  of  all  varieties  in  splen- 
did mixture,  including  Columbines,  canterbury  iv Us,  Foxgloves,  Ar« 
abis,  Rocket,  Larkspur,  Aubrietia,  the  grand  Oriental  Mullein,  and  a 
hundred  other  choice  sorts. 

CHOICE  WINTER-BLO  OMERS, 
Dai*y,  new,  large-flowered    double,  all 
colors  in  finest  mixture.   This  is  a  hardy 
perennial,  but  one  of  the  &*>st  window 
plants  for  winter-blooming  when  grown 
in  pots.   It  will  delight  you. 
Ageratnni,  Imperial  Dwarf,  blue,  a  rare 
color  in  winter-blooming  plants.   This  is 
highly  recommended  f  or  asunnv  window; 
bearsmasses  of  fluffy  bloom. 
Broirallia,  finest  mixture  of  blue,  white 
and  purple;  one  of  our  best  winter-bloorn- 
ing  plants,  and  the  flowers  are  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  pretty.    You  can't 
keep  them  from  blooming. 
Calendula,  superb  double  sorts  in  splen- 
did mixture,  producing  flowers  as  large 
and  double  as  a  Zinnia  and  exceedingly 
showy.  Easily  grown, free-flowering  and 
sure  to  bloom.    Just  try  it. 
It'i  nter-bloo*ner*   in    ^fixture,  em- 
bracing a  fine  variety  of  choice  flowers 
which  may  be  sown  during  August  and 
Septemberfor  blooming  in  pots  and  boxes 
in  the  window.   Only  reliable  flowers 
will  be  included  ia  this  mixture. 
Send  10  cents  at  once  for  the 
MAGAZINE  three  months  and  the  above 
Grand  premium.    Yon  will  find  the  MAG- 
AZINE the  best  of  floral  monthlies,  and 
the  premium  will  prove  very  enjoyable, 
be  succcsfniiv  sown  during  August  and  September. 


FRENCH  PANSIES. 


AGEBATDM 

All  these  seeds  can 

Full  cultural  directions  in  each  package. 

GET  UP  A  CLUB. 

The  above  liberal  offer  ought  to  secure  the  subscription  of  every 
flower-lover.    Will  you  not  see  those  in  your  vicinity  and  get  their 
subscriptions.    I  will  send  one  of  the  following  packets  of  choice 
perennials  for  each  trial  subscription,  or  allfor  a  club  often: 
Larkspur,  perennial,  all  the  finest  varieties  In  special  mixture. 
Poppy,  perennial,  choice  mixture  of  all  6pecies  and  colors. 
Primula,  English,  Japanese,  Himalayan  and  other  superb  hardy  sorts. 
Romneya  Coulteri,  Californian  Poppy,  giant  plants,  giantwhiteblooms. 
Si  leu  a  orientalis  compacta,  the  new  gorgeous  carmine  bedding  sort. 
Lychnis,  special  mixture  of  all  leading  sorts,  tall  and  dwarf,  all  colors. 
Tunica,  saxifrasra,  splendid  edging  plant:  blooms  profusely  all  summer. 
Veronica,  exquisite  blue  flowers  in  Ions  spikes  throughout  autumn. 
Stceet  William,  large  flowered,  mixed,  all  colors,  double  and  singe. 
Rocket,  Sweet,  all  colors  mixed,  richly  scented;  superb  hardy  perennial. 

Subscribe  now  and  ask  vour  friends  to  subscribe.   Blank  Lists, 
etc.,  free  to  those  who  apply.   Order  at  once.   This  offer  is  only 
good  till  October  1st,  1894.  Address, 

Park's  Floral  Magazine, 
Libonia,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


CARNATION. 


DOUBLE  DAISY. 


BROW  ALU  A. 


CALENDULA. 


FRENCH  PICOTEE. 


i,ooo  Beautiful  PALHS  Given  Away. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  premium  with  this  MAGAZINE  offered  on  the  title  page  the  first  thou- 
sand who  subscribe  before  September  15th  will  each  receive  a  beautiful,  healthy,  well-rooted  Palm,  La- 
tania  borbonica,  the  best  of  window  plants,  the  easiest  grown,  and  the  most  lasting.  These  fine  plants 
must  be  disposed  of  before  winter  to  get  room,  and  the  publisher  thought  best  to  distribute  them  among 
his  numerous  subscribers  in  this  way.    But  don't  delay  send  ng  your  subscription  till  they  are  all  gone. 


ovbhtmoxh. 

Bruant  Begonia.— Does  anyone  know  about 
Paul  Bruant?  Its  description  is  rather  en- 
ticing for  a  winter  plant.— L.,  Ohio. 

Vase  Plants.— I  wish  someone  would  give 
some  hints  on  plants  most  satisfactory  for 
vases  for  the  cemetery.  Also,  flowers  for  fu- 
nerals. In  this  place  we  are  16  miles  from  a 
florist,  and  usually  have  unsuitable  flowers 
for  such  occasions. — Mrs.  B.,  Mich. 

Sclanum  azureum.— Does  this  plant  like 
sun  or  shade,  and  will  it  endure  our  winters 
out-doors,  the  mercury  falling  sometimes  to 
25°  above  zero.— Mrs.  C,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Crinums.— What  will  make  my  Crinums 
bloom?  I  have  C.  Kirkii  and  C.  Americanum. 
Last  year  as  soon  as  a  new  leaf  appeared  the 
old  one  would  die,  and  neither  of  the  bulbs 
has  bloomed,  although  said  to  be  of  bloom- 
ing size.— Mrs.  O.  S.,  Iowa. 

Guava.— I  have  a  Strawberry  Quava  one 
year  old  in  a  seven-inch  pot  of  soil  composed 
of  rich  garden  loam,  leaf  mold  and  a  little 
sand.  It  has  not  bloomed  and  I  am  anxious 
to  have  It  fruit.  Will  someone  experienced 
tell  us  what  it  needs  to  fruit?  It  has  beauti- 
ful, healthy  foliage  and  numerous  branches, 
kept  pinched  till  this  Spring. 

Central  Kansas. 

Allamanda.— Will  this  plant  endure  the 
winters  here  planted  out?  If  so  when  should 
it  be  planted  out?  Will  someone  who  knows 
give  this  information?— Mrs.  L.  W.,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas. 


Good  News  for  Asthmatics. 

We  observe  that  the  Kola  plant,found 
on  the  Congo  river,  West  Africa,  is  now 
in  reach  of  sufferers  from  Asthma.  As 
before  announced,  this  new  discovery  is 
a  positive  cure  for  Asthma.  You  can 
make  trial  of  the  Kola  Compound  free, 
by  addressing  a  postal  card  to  the  Kola 
Importing  Co.,  1164  Broadway,  New 
York,  who  are  sending  out  large  trial 
cases  free  by  mail,  to  sufferers. 


Mothers!  Mothers!!  Mothers!!! 
Mrs.  WinsloW's  SOOTHING  SYRUP  has  been 
used  for  over  fifty  years  by  millions  of  motherB  for 
their  children  while  teething,  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  al- 
lays nil  pair;  cures  Wind  Colic,  and  is  the  very 
best  temedy  for  Diarrhoea.  Sold  by  Druggists  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure  and  ask  for 
"Mrs.  Winslow's  Boothing  Syrup,"  and  take  no 
other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


Old  4f0ins  Want ed. — Sen d  stamp  for  Catalogue. 
National  Coin  Co.,  832-8  Exchange  B'ld'g,  Boston. 
 I     Mention  Park's  Magazine.  

Beautiful  Iris  Germanicaby  mail  postpaid  6  col- 
ors for 50c.  Hardy  Phlox,  Canterbury  Bells,  blue, 
Iris,  dwarf  purple,  10c.  each,  3  for 25c;  6  Lilies  of 
the  Valley  ,  10c.  Miss  Kate  Little,  Preston,  Minn. 
 Mention  Park's  Magazine.  

x>  T  flQQfiMQ  The  newest  and  nicest 

JFfjfUt.Ali  MOSTML.Y. 
The  popular  Illustrated  ^TTNSHTNF 
rO  W7N€f  PO  L RS  MO X TH E,  Y. k5U  11  oniA^ 

i£  PTQ  sent  at  once  pays  for  both  for  one  year, 
u  tlO.  Address,  Blossoms,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

 Mention  Park's  Magazine. 

1VTTT  3  Hyacinths  12c;  5Tulips  10c;  6Pree- 
OULJJO.  giaa  10c  .  catalogue  and  fine  bulb 
FREE.      A.  O.  Andbrsux,  Box  P,  Leigh,  Neb, 

ACTCS  TUC  DAI  I  Tl>'9  f»™ou9Son|;  an.l  On  [Iondbid 
Af  I  Cfl  I  fit  BALL  and  Fiitt-Six  Omsa  Litist  Soxoh 
MMwaMUomrM^^VB  of the  Day  including  'TA-RA-BOOM- 
1>E-AY," -COMRADES,"  "LITTLE  FISH  KR  MAIDEN,"  ETC.  Worrtunn.I 
Music,  postpaid,  oelj  Ten  Cents.     GEM  NOV.  CO.,  B  28,  FranVfort,  Ind. 


Sure  to  Bloom 

IN  WINTER. 

Lilium  Marrisii,  the  Bermuda  Easter 

Lily,  large  sound  bulb   15  cts. 

Vreesia  refracta  alba,  5  extra  bulbs...  16  •• 
Oralis,  the  New  Bermuda  Buttercup          10  " 

The  entire  collection,  seven  bulbs,  only 
25  cents.  These  bulbs  are  ready  to  mail, 
and  the  earlier  they  are  started  the  bet- 
ter. All  are  sure  to  bloom.  The  Lilies 
and  Freesias  especially  should  be  started 
this  month  if  you  wish  them  to  bloom 
near  the  holidays,  as  they  do  not  bloom 
till  about  five  months  after  starting. 
Early  planting  insures  success.  Late 
planting  often  results  in  failure.  Order 
at  once.  Address, 

GEO.  W.  PARK,  Libonia,  Pa. 

P.  S.— Pabk's  Bulb  Catalogttk,  superbly  illus- 
trated and  full  of  hints  on  bulb  culture,  will  be 
mailed  to  everyone  who  orders  the  above  bulbs. 
Or,  it  will  be  mailed  free  to  every  applicant  in- 
tending  to  purchase  bulbs.  


A  line  14k  gold  p\^. 
ted  watch  to  every 
reader  of  this  paper. 
Cut  this  out  and  seed  it  to  us  wit* 
our  full  Dame  and  address,  and  w» 


FREE 


J&  „C  will  send  yon  one  of  these  .legaat, 
•T.fll'*  richly  jeweled,  gold  finished  watch* 
*g  by  express  for  examination,  and  if 
yon  think  it  is  equal  In  appearance  to 
any  $25.00  gold  watch  pay  our  sample 
price, |3.50,and  it  is  yours.  We  aendt 
with  the  watch  our  guarantee  that, 
you  can  return  it  at  any  time  within 
one  year  if  not  satisfactory,  and  if 
vou  'sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  six  wa 
will  give  you  One  Free.  Write  at 
once,  as  we  shall  send  out  samples 
for  60  days  only.  Address 
THE  NATIONAL  M'F'C 

&  IMPORTING  CO., 
334  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 
Mention  Park's  Magazine. 


BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  DEALER 
AND  AGENT'S  PROFITS.^ 

.▼■Lbuy  our  Oxford  Boss  Bicycle,  suit- 
able for  either  sex,  made  of  best  ma- 
_  terial,  strong,  substantial,  accurately 
adjusted  and  iullv  warranted.  Write  to-day  for  our 
large  complete  catalogue  of  bicycles,  parts,  repairs,  etc., 
free.      OXFORD  MFG.  CO. 

338  Wabash  Avenue,     -     CHICAGO.  ILL. 
 Mention  Park's  Magazine.  

Miscellaneous  Requisites. 

Park's  Hbeeelsior  Pruning  Shears,  60  cents. 

€Heve'm  A.ngle  Trowel,  25  cents. 

Little  flower  Folks,  &  very  interesting  botan- 
ical work,  useful  to  flower-lovers,  mailed,  30  cts. 

Jtalhs  and.  Bulbous  Plants,  25  cents. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous-rooted  Plants,  $2.00. 

Greenhouse  Construction.  $1.50. 
All  by  mail.        GEO.  W.  PARK,  Llbonia.Pa. 

Paper  Flower  Pots. 

•  BY  MAIL,  POSTPAID. 
2-inoh  per  hundred,  80  cts  dozen  lOctt. 

3  inch   "         "  $1.20   "     15  " 

4  inch   "         "  $2.00   "  25 

5-inch   "         "  $4.00   "     60  *' 

These  are  made  of  water-proof  paper,  are  light, 
durable,  unbreakable,  cheap.    50  of  each  size 
mailed  for  $4.C0.   1  dozen  of  each  size  (4  doz. )  $1.00. 
Address,     V  BO.  W.  PABK.  I^ibonia,  Pa. 


\  EXCHAXGMS. 

Mrs.  L.  .S.  Rockwell.  Catliu,  Col.,  has  Opuntia 
arboreus  and  Prickly  Pear  (do  well  in  a  dry  place) 
to  exchange  for  other  plants  or  seeda. 

H.  M.  Gray,  Monkton  Ridge,  Vt.,  has  flower 
seeds  and  cabinet  specimens  to  exchange;  write. 

Sirs.  Ben  Talbot,  Box  425.  Stockton,  Kas..  will 
exchange  Indian  Blood  Drop  Tubers  ior  Fuchsias, 
Cannas,  Phlox,  etc. 

Mrs.  Dillingham,  DeKalb,  111., has  ayear'snum- 
ber  of  a  Ladies'  Magazine  to  exchange  for  Cacti 
or  Begonias;  write  first. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Godfrey,  Beldlng,  Mich.,  has  bee  and 
poultry  books  and  Journals,  books,  etc.,  to  ex- 
change: prefer  artists'  materials  and  books. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Bramhall,  Lime  Hill.  Bradford  Co., 
Pa.,  will  exchange  perennial  seeds  and  window 
plants,  Iris,  Lilies,  Tulips,  etc. 

Mrs.  Ed.  Goldstein,  Floresvllle,  Texas,  has  15 
different  kinds  of  Chrysanthemums  to  exchange 
for  other  plants  or  bulbs. 

Miss  Octa  Keith.  Coyote,  Texas,  has  sheet  music 
to  exchauge  for  house  plants,  hardy  Lilies,  Ge- 
raniums. C  hrysanthemums  and  Tuberoses. 

Mrs.  Flo.  C.Wetzel,  Harveyville,  Kan.,  has  12 
volumes  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works  to  txchange  for 
Old  Man  Cactus,  etc. 

Mrs.  Ada  Gist,  Letart,  W.  Va.,  will  ex.  bulbs  of 
Lilium  candidum,  L.  Umbellatum  and  other  hardy 
bulbs  for  Indian  relics,  agates  or  fine  sea  shells. 

Mrs.  A.M.Lansing,  11  High  St.,  Gloversville, 
>T.  Y.,  will  ex.  out-door  Roses,  shrubs  and  vines 
for  blooming-size  plants  of  Oleauder  or  Begonias. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Sweeney,  94  Marengo  St.,  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  has  Water  Hyacinths  and  other  plants 
to  exchange  for  Begonias  and  other  pot  plants. 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Luther,  3  Burr's  Lane,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  has  Viola  pedata  or  Horse  Violets  to  ex- 
change for  hardy  or  tender  plants;  send  list. 

Mrs.  John  O.Douglas,  D'inedin,  Fla.,  will  ex- 
change Orchids,  Air  Plants  and  Crinum  Kirkii 
bulbs  for  auy  thine1  useful;  write  first. 

Charlotte  A.  King,  McCle'lan7ille,  S.  O.,  has 
Snowball  Poppy  seeds  to  exchange  for  Variegated 
Petunia  seed. 

Mrs.  L.  Knox,  Minneapolis,  Col.,  will  ex.  four 
kinds  of  native  Cacti  for  silk  or  worsted  pieces, 
silk  floss  or  worsted  yarns  of  different  colors. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Morris,  Birdville,  Texas,  will  ex. 
stamping  patterns,  500  designs,  for  Callas,  Geran- 
iums, Hyacinths,  Begonias,  Canuas  and  Ixoses. 

Mrs.  Bell  Cox,  West  Farmington,  Ohio,  will  ex. 
Tiger  Li  lies,  patterns, etc., for  Clematis,  Fuchsias, 
Roses,  Wisteria,  Gasieria,  Cacti  and  hardy  Lilies. 

Mrs.  Blank,  Box  iiOO,  Wheatland,  Mich.,  wiil  ex. 
Hollyhocks,  Platvcodon,  Carnations,  Achillea  for 
hardy  shrubs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Iris  and  Roses. 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Crosby,  Jefferson,  O.,  has  Canna  and 
Gladiolus  seed  and  good  reading  matter  to  ex.  for 
worsted  und  velvet  pieces,  4  inches  square. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Williams.  Fountain  Citv,  Ind.,  will 
excha  ge  (small  Calla  bulbs  for  Ferns.  Tuberous 
Begonias  and  Farfugium. 

Mrs.  Delia  Johnson,  Box  192,  Crestline,  Ohio,  has 
choice  plants  to  exchange  for  Calceolaria^  Wall- 
flower or  Cacti  not  In  her  collection. 

Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Hausor,  Bushton,  Kan.,  has  Canna 
flaccida.  Begonia  Vernon,  etc.,  to  exchange  for 
Canna  Star  of  '91  and  B.  semperflorens;  write. 

Mrs.  B.  Taylor,  Fran^ford.  Del.,  h^ts  choice 
plants  and  bulbs  to  exchange"  for  Cactuses  and 
Begonias.  Exchange  lists. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Molineaux,  36  So.  Broadwav,  Yonk- 
ers,  N  Y.,  will  ex. Old  Man  and  Turk's  Head  Cuc- 
tuses  or  Palms  for  pieces  of  silk.satiu  orwoolm. 

Lizzie  S.  Elliott.  Box  55.  Canastoba,  S.  P.,  wishes 
Heliotrope,  Begonias,  Calla  or  Fuchsia  in  ex- 
change for  otlier  plants. 

Mrs.  F.  Scott,  Shade  Gap,  Pa.,  will  exchange 
pot  plants  for  Gloxinias,  Cyclamen.  Cacti.  Smilax 
and  Primrose.  Write. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Foster,  Ashby,  Mass.,  has  double 
yellow  Narcissus  bulbs  and  Pond,  Candidum  and 
Lemon  Lilies  to  exchange  for  other  bulbs. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Palmerston.  Marcus,  Wash.,  will  ex. 
Mignonette.  Eschscholtzia  and  other  6eeds  for 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Lobster  Cactus  and  Begonias 
Mrs  D.  E.  Bovden,  West  Townshend.  Vt.,  has 
Grape  and  Currant  cuttings  to  exchange  for  hardy 
bulbs,  Clematis  and  Rhododendron. 

Ida  W'lson,  Washington.  Iowa,  has  Water  Hva- 
cinths  to  exchange  for  Chinese  Sacred  or  Bermuda 
Easter  Lilies, 

-'rs.  S.  C.  Bonner,  Shadv  Dale,  Ga..  has  Umbrel- 
la China  trees  io  exchange  for  Hyacinths,  Roses. 
Begonias  and  Fuchsias. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Wilder,  Kingsley,  Iowa,  will  ex.  books 
for  bulbs,  plants  and  sbrubs;  exchange  lists  first; 
"»ne  book  for  each  choice,  well-rooted  plant 

M  A.  Ely.  Box  106,  Allegan.  Mi-h.,  has 'hardy 
jnd  tender  plants  and  magazines  to  exchange  for 
anything  useful  or  ornamental;  write  first. 


Mrs.  M.  Brumley,  Birmingham,  Iowa,  will  ex. 
Sword  Fern,  Primroses,  bulbs  and  cuttings  for 

Cosmos,  Daisies,  Cacti  and  Roses. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Morgan.  Frankfort,  Ky„  will  ex.  Tea 
Roses  and  slips  of  house  plants  for  plants  not  in 

her  collection. 

Miss  TJssher,  Ingersoll,  Ont..  Can.,  will  ex.  single 
yellow  Tulips  and  double  white  hardy  Narcissus 
for  anything  not  in  her  collection;  write  first. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Reynolds,  Cressey,  Mich.,  has  Am- 
aryllis, Stapelia,  Geranium  slips  and  Dahlias  to 
ex.  for  crazy  scrapsandbulbsnotin  hercollection. 

Mrs,  W.  J.  Brumfield,  Hardshell,  La.,  has  Jas- 
mines, Roses  and  gray  moss  to  ex.  for  remnants  of 
dry -goods,  ribbons,  hose,  or  anything  useful. 


A  safe  simple  home  treatment  that  cured  me 
after  years  of  suffering  with  uterine  troubles, 
displacements,  etc.,  sent  free  to  ladies,  with  full 
lnstrncMons  how  to  use  it.  Address  with  stamp, 
Mrs.  Rev.  A.  M.  Turner,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Free  to  Suffering  Women. 

A  lady  who  suffered  for  years  with  painful  peri- 
ods, leucorrhoea,  displacemets,  and  other  irregu- 
larities was  finally  cured  by  a  mild  balm  in  the 
privacy  of  her  own  home,  and  will  send  it  free  to 
any  lady  who  will  send  her  name  and  address  to 
Mrs.  E.  Sovereign,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

FREE !  R" fpe™s  FACE  BLEACH 

Appreciating;  the  fact  that  thousands  of  ladies 
of  the  U.  S.  have  not  used  my  Face  Bleach,  on 
account  of  price,  which  is  $2  per  bottle,  and 
order  that  all  may  give  it  a  fair  trial,  I 
will  send  a  Sample  Bottle,  safely  packed,  all 
^charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25c.  FACE 
BLEACH  removes  and  cures  absolutely  all 
freckles,  pimples,  moth,  blackheads,  sallow- 
ness,  acne,  eczema,  wrinkles,  or  roughness  of 
skin,  and  beautifies  the  complexion.  Address 

"lmeaA,RUPPERT,6E.!4th  St.,N.Y.C!tjr 
 Mention  Park's  Magazine.  

FREE  TO  SUFFERING 
WOMEN. 

I  suffered  for  years  with  uterine  troubles, 
painful  periods,  leucorrhea,  displaoements 
and  other  irregularities,  and  finally  found  a 
simple,  safe  home  treatment,  that  cured  me 
without  the  aid  f  medical  attendance.  This 
is  no  quack  doctor's  medicine;  but  nature's 
own  remedy  for  women.  It  cosi.*  nothing  to 
convince  yourself  of  its  merits,  for  I  send  i  t 
free  with  full  instructions  how  to  ose  it,  to 
every  suffering  woman.  Address  MRS.  D. 
BTf  STORY.    L.  ORME.  Box  A,  Socth  Bend,  Indiana- 


lain 


A  HEALTHY  WOMAN 
MAKES  A  HAPPY  HOME." 

Dysmenotine  cures  Painful  Menstrua- 
tion and  Nervous  Smc k  Headache.  Send 
2c.  stamp  for  Pamphlet  and  Free  Sample  of  this 
Remedy.  Address  THE  DYSMF.NOTINE  CO., 
Lock  Box  47  O,  .Camden,  N.  J. 

7A8R©REMOVED 

(Permanently,  root  and  branch,  is  5  minutes,  without  pain, 
•discoloration  or  injury  with  "Pllla  SolTene."  Sealed 
[particulars,  60.  Wlioox  Specific  Co.,  PhJla.,  P«. 

 Mention  Park's  Magazine.  

I?  &&  VDi  I  S^dPS  am  3C*  stsmp  ror  BeaIe(S  instructions 
B  Sm  llBni  %K  how  to  enlarge  your  bust  5  inches,  by 
H  BmmJBm  B  usin<  "Emma"  Bust  Developer. 

Ml™  ■  MP  ■  BBW  Guaranteed.  24  page  illustrated  cata 
™"  logue  for  6  cents.  Address  EMMA  TOILET  BAZAS, 
i3i  Tremont  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS.   Mention  this  paper. 

IA    positive  radical 
I  cure  at  home.  Sealed 
Book  giving  all  par- 
— Iticulars  Pen r  free.  Dr 
W.  S.  RICE,  Box  259,  Smithville,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.Y. 
 Mention  Park's  Magazine. 

I  AniP^wb0  win  d0  writing  for  me  at 
^  *^ 1  L'<-'  their  homes  wili  make  good  wag- 
e84,J5eply  witn  ^elf-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 

MISS  MILDRED  MILLER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
 Mention  Park's  Magazine.  

LADIFS*  A  frien<3  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed.  If 
you  want  a  regulator  that  never  fails, 

address,  The  Woman's  Med. Home,  Buffalo, N.Y. 
Mention  Park's  Magazine. 


RUPTURE 


Paper  Flower  Pots. 

BY  MAIL,  POSTPAID. 

2-lnch  per  hundred,  80  cts  doren  lOcts. 

3  inch   «'  fi.ao   44    IS  " 

4-inch   44        44  $2.00   44    25  " 

These  are  made  of  water-proof  paper,  are  light, 
durable,  unbreakable,  cheap.  100  of  each  size 
mailed  for  $4.00.  1  dozen  of  pach  size  (3  doz.  )50cts. 
Address,    <JtiO.  W.  fAIlK,  MAbonia,  J*a. 


BATH 

AMD 

CHAHfl 

CUT  THIS  OUT  fad  send  it  tons  with  your  name 
and  addre  and  we  will  send  yon  this  elegant  watch 
by  ezprest  .or  examination.  You  examine  it  and  if  you 
consider  it  a  bargain  pay  the  express  agent  our  sa  mple 
price,  $1.98.  and  it  is  yours.  Fine  gold  plate  Chain 
and  Charm  FREE  with  each  watch,  also  our  written  Guar- 
antee for  S  years.  Write  to-day, this  may  not  appear  again. 
THE  NATIONAL  MFC.  &  IMPORTING  CO., 

334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
 Mention  Park's  Magazine.  

The  Rocker  Washer 

has  proved  the  most  satisfactory 
of  any  Washer  ever  placed  upon 
the  market.  It  is  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family  washing 
of  lOOPIECESINONE 
HOUR,  as  clean  as  can  be 
washed  on  the  washhoard.  Writa 
for  prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO. 

FT.  WAYNE,  1ND. 
Liberal  inducements  to  live  agent> 
ention  Party's  Magazine.  

CANNOT  SEE  HOW  Y00  00 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

Buys  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im- 
proved High  Arm  Slngeraevvlng  machine 
finely  finished,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  light 
and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  lenrB;  with 
Automatic  Bobbin  Winder,  Self-Threading  Cylin- 
der Shuttle,  Self.Settlng  Needle  and  a  oomplete 
,set  of  Steel  Attachment.;  .hipped  any  whereon 
80  Day's  Trial.  No  money  required  In  advance. 
75,000  now  in  ufle.  World's  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach- 
ments. Buy  from  factory  and  nave  dealer's  and  agent's  profits, 
rnrr  Cut  This  Out  and  send  to-day  for  machine  or  lar»e  frae 
rntC  catalogue,  testlmonlnl*  and  Glimpses  of  the  World's  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  GO.  342  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mention  Part  »s  Magazine. 

T\f}l  T  PATTERNS.   Ten  nice  oneB  for  only  fic. 
VV-»A-»A-8t;an:jP8.   J.  Adna  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mention  Park's  Magazine. 


WIFE 


t 


I 


A  GRAND  DISCOVERY,! 

WANTED.-A  live  man  or  woman  in  every 
county  where  we  have  not  already  secured  a 
representative  to  sell  our  "Nevada  Silver" 
S6LID  METAL,  Knives,  Forks  and  Spoons  to  con- 
sumers- a  solid  metal  white  as  silver;  no  plate  to 
wear  off;  poods  guaranteed  to  wear  a  lifetime ;  cost 
about  one-tenth  that  of  silver;  the  chance  of  a  life- 
time ;  agents  average  from  $50  to  $100  per  week,  and 
meet  with  ready  sales  everywhere,  bo  great  is  the 
demand  for  our  Solid  Metal  Goods.  Over  One  Mil- 
lion Dollars'  worth  in  daily  use.  Case  of  samples 
Free.  Address  Standard  Silverware 
Co.,  Dept.  80,  Boston,  mass. 


BASE  BALL.  HOW  TO  PLAY  IT. 

A  Great  Book,  contains  all  the  rules;  also 
the  secret  of  pitching  curved  balls,  and  to 
bat  successfully.  Rules  for  Football  and  Ten- 
nis. Every  player  should  have  it.  Entirely 
newand  handsomely  illustrated.  ThisGreat 
Rook.  Free  to  any  one  sending  us  lO 
•ents  to  pay  postage.  Also  Catalogue  Guns, 
tevolvers,  Musical  Instruments,  Magic  Tricks. 
All  for  lOc.  Order  quick.  For 
$1.35  we  will  send  Our  Base  Ball 
Outfit,  consisting  of  9  Caps,  9  Belts,  1  Ball, 

1  Bat.  BATES  SPORTING  CO.,  lOO  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
 Mention  Park 'a  Magazine.  

ONLY  ONE  SOLO  IN  A  TOWN. 

RAG  CARPET 
r~  LOOM 

Weaves  10  yards  an  hour. 

100  yards  a  day.  new  pppp 
CatiWoe  and  Price  List  rl\EC 

•  Address  C.  N.  NEWCOMB. 
West  6th  Street,     Datenport.  Iowa. 

Mention  Park'sMapazlne. 


We  have  an  original,  legitimate,  much-needed  article 
which  sells  best  during  hard  times, because  it  saves  money 
and  suffering;  men  and  women  without  any  experience 
whatever  are  now  making  from  $15  to  $60  per  week 

ISM  HOME  SALESMEN  ftT  •£ 

capital  required;  full  particulars,  free  samples,  and  refer- 
ences inyour  own  State  and  ours  by  mail.  Address, 
Box  V,  1692,  Boston.  Only  those  seeking  respectable, 
profitable,  and  permanent  home  employment  need  apply 


I    A  HI  WHO  WILL  DO  WRITIJNG  i'OR 

*-^t\vJl  L.O  meat  home,  will  make  good  wag- 
es. Reply  with  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope, 
M1S3  FLORA  JONES, South  Bend,  Indiana. 
•    Mention  Park's  Magazine. 


iiiAnif  for  all-  175 * month a,1*rT *ndex" 

MffllKN  prnr.es  paid.  If  tou  want  employment  write 
IV  Uflll*  at  oner  to  P.O.  VIC  KEKY,  Auguata.Maiiie. 

Mention  Park's  Magazine. 


